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COMPLIMENT AMUSANT 


A letter which we received recently 


“On the evening of March 30th a young lady and I spent several very enjoyable 
hours at “Villa Venice’ —the one dancing place in New York, as far as J've seen. 
which is all that it claims to be. 

Now, the lady of that evening is addicted to the memory book habit, and she said 
that she'd like to have a menu as a reminder of a delightful evening. Since I'd like to 
satisfy her whim, will you kind!v mail a copy of your menu to me?” 


Our clams are. incidentally. a preference for the person to the purse, continental 
decorations, a celestial curstne, Villa Venice music ana no cover charge.* 


The Villa Venice, “Number 10” East Sixtieth Street 


*Except on Saturday for supper, when a service charge of one dollar is made 
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ARTISTIC INTERIORS 


of the Modern Home 


Presented in water-color illustrations and 


pen sketches now on view in our 


Department of Interior Decorating 


This exhibition is an expression by our designers and decorators 
of the principles of arrangement. It demonstrates the unity 
of different rooms and individual ideas in terms of 


Color, Form, Line and Texture 


Consultation involves no obligation 


FOURTH FLOOR 














FIFTH AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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_ A. nnouncing 


May first, a lovely retail shop—featuring 
exclusively those delightful KAYSER 
necessities 


GLOVES » HOSIERY » UNDERWEAR 


which for nearly fifty years have played 
the leading role in smart costuming. 


Six specialized departments will sell 
ITALIAN* SILK UNDERWEAR 
FULL-FASHIONED SILK HOSIERY 
SILK GLOVES 
CHAMOISETTE* GLOVES 
MARVELRAY* (RAYON) UNDERWEAR 
KNIT UNDERWEAR 


Here, as everywhere, KAYSER means 
original and authentic style with time- 
tried quality. 


475 FIFTH AVENUE 


at Forty-first Street 
* Trade Mark Reg. 
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SOMETHING REALLY NEW 


{ JIGHT on Fifth Avenue at Forty- 
first Street will be opened, about 


rats 
———— 
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SAK'S ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 





















On 
Taking 


a Journey 











the fortnight or the year, to 
Paris or to Zanzibar, Saks-Fifth 
Avenue knows just what you need 
for your journeys, and will equip you 

with the smartest, most comfort 
giving luggage. Specialists in 
imported models, including 
those of Louis Vuitton, 
the famous trunk- 
maker of Paris. 
LUGGAGE DEPT. 
SEVENTH 
FLOOR 
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Buy Your Packard 


.... ACow 


AASTyea thousands who 
wanted to buy Packard 
cars could not get them. 
More than twice as many 
Packard Six cars were sold in 
1925 as in 1924. And this 
year the 25,000 fortunate 
owners who secured cars 
last year are sending their 
friends to Packard. 

Though well prepared 
now, it is no doubt but a 
question of days before our 
built-up stocks will vanish. 

Those whoactat oncemay 
have an immediate or early 
delivery. Those who wait 
may be disappointed like 
the thousands of last year. 

You may have a Packard 
Six, a five-passenger Sedan, 
for example, delivered at 
your door with all neces- 
sary accessories and with 
freight and tax paid for 
$2788.78. 

If you prefer to buy on 
the payment plan, you may 
pay $733.76 on delivery 
and $194.02 monthly. 

Let us examine your 
present car. We will buy 
it and apply its price on the 
cost of the new car. 

Then your car buying 
problems will be over for 
years to come. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 


of NEW YORK 
1861 Broadway 


Bronx: 650 E. Fordham Road 
Brooklyn: 1037 Atlantic Ave. 


Dealers 


PARK AVE. PACKARD, INC. 


247 Park Ave. 


HETGHTS PACKARD CORP. 


St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 
Billings 5400 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, April 23, to 
Friday, April 30, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 


DRAMA 

THE GREAT GATSBY—Scott  Fitzgerald’s 
story of the gay Long Islanders. AmBassa- 
por, 49, W. of Bway. 

YOUNG WOODLEY—Glenn Hunter in a sen- 
sitive study of adolescent heart throbs. 
BetmontT, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—A _melodra- 
matic and somewhat unrefined episode laid 
in China. Martin Becx, 45, W. of B’way. 

CRAIG’S WIFE—A bitter study of selfishness. 
Portrayed by Chrystal Herne. Morosco, 
45, W. of Bway. 

LULU BELLE—An immorality play of the ne- 
gro lady who came to a violent end. With 
Lenore Ulric. Bexasco, 44, E. of Bway. 

GREAT GOD BROWN—Eugene O’Neill’s in- 
volved play in which the players wear 
masks, and speak some of his loftiest sen- 
timents. Garrick, 35, E. of B’way. 

THE BRIDE OF THE LAMB—A glowing per- 
formance by Alice Brady of the country- 
woman and her mental upheaval. Green- 
wicu VixtiaGce, 7 Ave. and Christopher. 

THE TWO ORPHANS—A many starred re- 
vival of this melodrama of other days. 
CosMoPoLiITAN, Columbus Circle. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC—Walter Hampden’s 
splendid revival of the splendid play of 
the large nosed wooer. HAMPDEN’s, B’way 
and 62. 

THE DYBBUK—FExcellent Jewish folk lore. 
NEIGHBORHOOD PLaynuouse, 466 Grand. On 
Tues., Wed. (mat.), and Thurs. of each 
week. Bus will leave Times Square for the 
theatre at 7:50 p.m. (mat. 1:50 p.m.) for 
each performance. 

COMEDY 

WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—Barrie’s 
play revived, and pleasantly played by 
Helen Hayes. Bijou, 45, W. of B’way. 

IS ZAT SO?—Very amusing slang play of the 
prizefighter and his manager who turned 
house men. CHANIN’s, 46, W. of B’way. 

THE JAZZ SINGER—A good concoction of 
pathos and humor. With George Jessel. 
Cort, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE PATSY—Of the tyrannical mother and 
the rebellion that subdued her. Claiborne 
Foster as the crushed daughter. Boorn, 45, 
W. of Bway. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—Ribald humor. If 
that won’t shock you, go, by all means. 
Music Box, 45, W. of B’way. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Roland 
Young as the witty gentleman, Ina Claire 
as the witty crook, and more wit in the 
background. Futton, 46, W. of B’way. 

THE WISDOM TOOTH—A pleasant fantasy 
of the clerk who awoke to the non-realiza- 
tion of his childhood dreams. LitTLe, 44, 
W. of B’way. 

LOVE-IN-A-MIST—Madge Kennedy giving a 
good performance in a pleasant comedy. 
Gaiety, B’way and 46. 


MUSICAL COMEDY 


RAQUEL MELLER—The much announced 
Spanish singer in her song recital. Empire, 
B’way and 40. Mon., Wed., and Sat. eves., 
and Fri. mat. 


SUNNY—Marilyn Miller and the large and 
lavish trappings that go with her. New 
AMSTERDAM, 42, W. of B’way. 

THE COCOANUTS—Good musical comedy 
with the Marx Brothers and Irving Ber- 
lin’s music. Lyric, 42, W. of B’way. 

BLACKBIRDS OF 1926—Florence Mills and 
an excellent company of negroes making a 
trip uptown worth while. ALHAMBRA, 7 
Ave. and 125. 

DEAREST ENEMY—An operetta of the Revo- 
lution and old New York. With Helen 
Ford. KNICKERBOCKER, B’way and 38. 

TIP-TOES—A musical show with accent on 
the music. With Queenie Smith. LiBerty, 
42, W. of Bway. 

THE VAGABOND KING—An operetta with 
a good plot and good music. Founded on 
“If I Were King”. Casino, B’way and 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—The Gertrude Hoffmann 
girls keeping the nocturnal Paris myth 
alive. Casino pE Paris, atop the Century, 
Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 

NO, NO, NANETTE—Which came to New 
York a long time ago, after being aged in 
the woods. Grose, B’way and 46. 

BY THE WAY—A fine English revue now be- 
ginning a Spring Edition. One of the best 
musical shows. CENTRAL, B’way and 47. 

SONG OF THE FLAME—The Russian Revo- 
lution set to Gershwin music. Pretty and 
humorless. 44TH STREET, 44, W. of B’way. 

THE GIRL FRIEND—A nice show from the 
same source as last year’s “Garrick Gaie- . 
ties”. VANDERBILT, 48, E. of B’way. 

PINAFORE—An excellent presentation of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s operetta. CENTURY, 
Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 

IOLANTHE—Another Gilbert and Sullivan re- 
vival for those who like operettas at their 
best. Prymoutn, 45, W. of B’way. 

BUNK OF 1926—A small and intelligent re- 
vue brought downtown from the Heckscher 
Theatre. Broapuurst, 44, W. of B’way. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


AT MRS. BEAMS—The Guild’s final play of 
the season. With Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne. Guitp, 52, W. of Bway. 
Mon., April 26. 

(Dates of openings should be verified because 
of frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THE THEATRE 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, 51 and Park Ave.— 
Pleasant clientele and the Larry Siry or- 
chestra. 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3.—Just one of those places 
that you feel at home in, whoever you are. 
Cabaret at midnight. 

BILTMORE, 43 and Mad. Ave.—Spacious floor, 
good music, and low couvert—a dancer’s 
paradise. 

CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63.—A 
glorification of the Century roof. Excellent 
dance music, view and revue. 

CHARLOT’S RENDEZVOUS, 121 W. 45.— 
Joseph Santley and Ivy Sawyer heading a 
dainty revue for discriminating people. 

CLUB CARAVAN, 135 W. 3.—The noise, 
crowds and jollity of Broadway in the Vil- 
lage. Open late. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Sprightly singing by 
the Yacht Club boys every hour to smart 
crowds. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 5§1.—Packed with 
nice people gathered to watch Moss and 
Fontana execute their tragic tango. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50.—Quietly 
chic gatherings, and an intimate British 
revue. 

CLUB RICHMAN, 154 W. 56.—The leader of 
the wise-cracking Broadway places that at- 
tract a smattering of society slumming. 

FLORIDA, 144 W. 55.—Reviewed on page 45 
of this issue. 

KATINKA, tog W. 49—Russian entertainment, 
informal and jolly, in a small room. Until 
quite late. 

PARISIANA, 63 Cent. Pk. W.—Intimate and 
actually Parisian revue in the picturesque 
basement of the Century. 

THE OWL, 125 W. 45.—All night slumming 
place with the most amusing negro enter- 
tainment in town. Go late. 

SMALLS, 2294 7 Ave.—The aristocrat of Har- 
lem, where blacks and whites meet on equal 
ground. Go very late. 

VILLA VENICE, 10 E. 60.—Johnson and 
Murphy dancing. Good music and no cover 
charge. Evening dress required. 

WALDORF-ASTORIA, 5 Ave. and 34.—An 
excellent dance orchestra in conservative 
surroundings. 

FIFTH AVENUE CLUB, 683 5 Ave.—Very 
snappy and highly amusing revue at mid- 
night. Best to go after a serious play 
or late dinner. 

, MOTION PICTURES 

BEN-HUR—The New Testament, a_ chariot 
race, and a sea fight all splendidly shown. 
Georce M. Conan, B’way and 42. 

THE BLACK PIRATE—Douglas Fairbanks’s 
picture of fabulous events on the Spanish 
Main. Done in color. Setwyn, 42, W. 
of B’way. 

THE BIG PARADE—John Gilbert and Renee 
Adoree in a well presented and stirring pic- 
ture of the war. Astor, B’way and 45. 

FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE—Harold Lloyd and his 
inebriates making a very funny movie. 
RiaLto, B’way and 42. 

FILM GUILD—The repertoire program for the 
week of April 25.—Sun., Mon., and Tues., 
“Beau Brummell”, Wed. and Thurs., “One 
Arabian Night”; Fri. and Sat., “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde”. Cameo, 42, E. of B’way. 

4 SOCIAL CELEBRITY—With Adolphe Men- 
jou. Reviewed in this issue. Rivow1, B’way 
and $0. Fri. and Sat., April 23 and 24. 


MUSIC 


RECITALS—Baver anp Gasritowitscu. Car- 
NEGIE HALL, Sat. eve., April 24. Something 
not to miss. 

Harotp SamMuEL. Town Hatt, Tues. eve., 
April 27. Last appearance this season of 
this unusual pianist. 

ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES—-Prop te’s 
Cuorus. Carnecie Hatt, Tues. eve., April 

AMERICAN ORCHESTRAL Society, Clifton con- 
ducting. Town Hatt, Thurs. aft., April 29. 

SuNDAY SYMPHONIC SocieTy. HAMPpDEN’s 
THEATRE, B’way and 62. Good noon con- 
certs on Sundays. 

THE IMMORTAL HOUR—Gnrove Srreet 
THEATRE, 22 Grove St. Performances eve- 
nings, except Mon. Mat., Wed and Sat. 

GAVRILOV BALLET—Princess ‘THEATRE, 
daily, with Thurs. and Sat. mats. Excellent 
classical and modern ballet. 


ART 


MODERN—Daniev’s, 600 Mad. Ave. Some 
new canvases of thé old favorites, Dick- 
inson, Spencer et al. 

DEMUTH—Room 303, ANDERSON GALLERY, 
Park Ave. and §9. Stieglitz offers the 
last of his great Americans before closing 
shop; some beautiful paintings. 

INTERNATIONAL—Granvp CENTRAL GAL- 
LERIES, atop the station. Last half of the 
big show from Pittsburgh. 

CHARLEY DOWNING LAY—Weyue Gat- 
LERIES, 794 Lex. Ave. One of the coun- 
try’s best landscape architects shows his 
brush. 

JOSEPH STELLA—VALENTINE DUDENSING, 43 
E. 57. New and old work of this individ- 
ualist. 

WHITNEY CLUB—Wuirtney Stupio, 14 W. 
8. Closing show of this interesting group; 
Isabel Bishop, Lloyd Parsons et al. 

HILER—New GA.Ltery, 600 Mad. Ave. Comes 
from Paris with a fine recommendation. 

JOSEPH POLLET—Duwupensinc, 45 W. 44. 
Promising show of a prolific young Ameri- 
can. 

WOMEN ARTISTS—ANDERSON GALLERIES, 59 
and Park Ave. First exhibition of a new 
group of the superior sex. 


SPORTS 


[TURF—Betmont Terminart, L. I. United 
Hunts meet of two days, the annual cur- 
tain raiser of the racing season, Sat., Apr. 
24 and Mon., Apr. 26, 3 p.m. 

Jamaica, L. I.—Official opening of New 
~ York racing season with Paumonok Handi- 
cap as the inaugural feature, Wed., Apr. 
28, 2:30 P.M. Season extends to May 20. 

LACROSSE—Crescent A. C., Shore Road and 
84 St., Bay Ridge, Brooklyn. Oxford- 
Cambridge vs. Crescent A. C., Sat., Apr. 
24, 3 p-m. 

BASEBALL—Amateur—Baker Field, B’way 
and 218. Columbia vs. Rutgers, Wed., 
April 28, 3 p.m. 

ProFEssSIONAL—Yankee Stadium—N. Y. vs. 
Boston, Fri., Apr. 23 and Sat., Apr. 24. 
N. Y. vs. Phila., Sun., Apr. 25 through 
Wed., Apr. 28. N. Y. vs. Wash., Thurs., 
Apr. 29 and Fri., Apr. 30. Daily at 3:30 
p-m. Sun. at 3 p.m. 


OTHER EVENTS 


RUTH DRAPER—Harris THEATRE, 42, W. 
of B’way. Sun. eve., April 25. The final 
opportunity to hear these splendid mono- 
logues this season. 

MASK AND WIG CLUB—Manuattan OPERA 
House, 315 W. 34. Sat., April 24 at 2:30 
and 8:30 p.m. The University of Penn- 
sylvania’s annual college show. 

HORSE SHOW—Durland’s Riding Academy, § 
W. 66. Tues., April 27 through Thurs., 
April 29. Evenings only, at 8. Durland’s 
annual spring exhibition for those that 
have the horse show habit. 

CIRCUS—Mapison Square Garven, 8 Ave. 
and 50. Daily at 2 p.m. and 8 p.m. The 
last week of the big show and its wave 
of adjectives. 

FAKIRS BALL—Terrace Garpven, 215 E. 58. 
Fri., April 30. The Fakirs’ annual spring 
party for those who feel the season. 
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FOR THE SMART 
NEW YORKER 








MODEL 113—-A white buck- 
skin, rubber-soled sports Ox- 
ford that proclaims its smart- 
ness although its tongue is 
held securely with 


stn 11.00 


MODEL 115—A new version 
Mn a oe | Sports Oxyjord, 
with rubber sole and heel. In 
white, beige or gray buck- 
skin; also tan 


calfskin. 12.50 


IN MADAME’S AND 
MADEMOISELLE’S Aa) S (@) sa) 2 (@) 
Fourth Floor 


Charge Accounts Solicited 


Jranklin Simon @ Co. 


cA Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Ave. 37th & 38th Sts., New York 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 126, by 
FRANKLIN SIMON & Co., IN« 
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THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 





WILLIAM AND BEAVER STREETS 
and 60 Branches located in all parts of the City of New York 





ENTERPRISING enough to be PROGRESSIVE 
CONSERVATIVE enough to be SAFE 





A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can Understand 


APRIL 1, 1926 


eee $254,159,853.59 


A conservative banker always has this indebtedness in mind, and he arranges his 
assets so as to be able to meet any request for payment. 





For This Purpose We Have: 
a enka hn dea eee ce aaa ee Rees $39,726,762.02 


(Gold, Bank Notes and Specie) and with legal depositories returnable on demand. 








gu Cae eon ek beeen 31,855,684.88 
Payable in one day. 
a ee 55,577,362.25 
Loans to Individuals and Corporations........................ 37,108,280.71 
Payable when we ask for them, secured by collateral of greater value than the loans. 
a eee ag ee ela oe hee weg Bip 39,796,557.76 
Of railroads and other corporations, of first quality and easily salable. 
a nN i ND i a i ile och al ane inl ladda eden 56,086,182.86 
Payable in less than three months, on the average, largely secured by collateral. 
es Ce oe auth Saree eh ek eee we 11,707,839.76 
Sos ae ee ed eink adel ue eee wes 6,914,721.92 
All located in New York City. 

EE ee TR ae ee eT ee $278,773,392.16 
ELE ee eee ee $ 24,613,538.57 





Which becomes the property of the stockholders after the debts to the depositors are 
paid, and is a guarantee fund upon which we solicit new deposits and retain those 
which have been lodged with us for many years. 





Our listed resources, enumerated in this statement, do not and can not include those assets of friendliness and helpful- 
ness which this bank has in the personnel of its board of directors, its officers and employees. These are assets which 
pay dividends to our patrons in service and satisfaction. 





The Corn Exchange Bank can act as one of your Executors or Trustees, issue 
Letters of Credit, Travelers’ Checks and Drafts on Foreign Countries, rent 
you a Safe Deposit Box, and provide every Banking and Trust Service. 
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(THE FINAL NOTE OF ELEGANCE. 











GIVE IT TO YOUR MOTOR CAR THIS SPRING 





Ten or more years ago, Mr. William Brewster took 
his motor, left Newport and wandered back country 
through the Connecticut Valley. He may have been 
in search of antiques. This matter is not recorded. 
But he did visit a number of good, eighteenth-century, 
severely plain, New England homes. 

What impressed him most was their spick-and-span 
exteriors—pure white against the lush, green 
country-side. 

“Why?” queried Mr. Brewster. 


Why, indeed! New England farmhouses have 
always been so painted. Centuries ago people dis- 
covered that plenty of oil in the pigment made a 
paint which did not check, blister or crack. Which 
lasted for 50 years or more . . . withstanding every 
stinging attack of rain and hail, every hot, beating 
August sun. 


An oil finish for motor-cars 


On his return from Newport a process of reasoning 
led Mr. Brewster to apply the principle of painting 
farmhouses to his own business—painting and finish- 
ing the coach work which he built for such motor- 
cars as Rolls-Royce. 

The result—Brewster Oil Finish—is put on with a 
brush. It has visible texture—the character of honest 


hand-work. Its tone is low in pitch. Brewster Oil 
Finish on a motor-car does not afford the passing 
flapper the chance to adjust her make-up in its reflec- 
tions. Discreet, smart, a bit prim, Brewster Oil Finish 
is chosen by those owners of motor-cars whose good 
taste is unquestioned. 


Your car can receive 
the finish—quickly, inexpensively 


Brewster Oil Finish is permanent. It does not check, 
flake or chip. It improves with polishing. It lasts 
for years. Like the oil finish on the colonial farm- 
houses, it withstands sleet, sun and friction. It with- 
stands, moreover, the strain distributed throughout 
the car by driving over rough roads and crossings. 
Many cars are in use today with an Oil Finish ten 
years old. Because it costs less to apply than other 
finishes, Brewster Oil Finish recommends itself to 
owners who have an eye to their pocketbooks as 
well as to the appearance of their motor-cars. 

The final note of elegance? Brewster Oil Finish, of 
course! Give it to your motor-car this spring. A 
telephone call to us will insure an inspection of 
your car and a detailed estimate. Brewster & Com- 
pany, Queens Plaza, Long Island City. Telephone 
Stillwell 7100. 





Advertisement 
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Cf RIN G E—The Vogue in Women’s Evening Gowns 


ONWIT TELLER & CO. introduced the vogue of fringe to New 
York before it was confirmed by every great Paris couturier. Again we 
present the fringed gown in newest Paris variations of its beauty and grace. 


Reproductions of models by Chanel, Callot, Molyneux, Patou, Brandt. 


WOMEN’S GOWNS—Second Floor 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


N the street this week, we un- 

expectedly came face to face 

with Miss Raquel Meller de- 
bouching from a store. It was by the 
grace of heaven that we saw her, for 
within five seconds she dived into an 
enclosed car and hastily departed. It 
was a great moment, and a very grati- 
fying to one whose business it is to 
write down his experiences. We real- 
ized as the car disappeared that in five 
seconds we had done a day’s work. 


E wish to give the lie to all those 

who maintain that no disap- 
pointments in life ever equal in in- 
tensity those of childhood. Not long 
since, we surprised the glorious Cos- 
sack doorman of one of the Russian 
restaurants in the act of going home 
from his work. He had a fur-collared 
overcoat, beneath which gleamed the 
colors of his resplendent sub-Arctic 
uniform, and a weapon rattled at his 
side. He was wearing rubbers. 


URING the squash season last 

fall we had occasion to coment 
on Jay Gould’s knack of not knowing 
his plans until the last news-value mo- 
ment has arrived. So now we need 
mention his default of the Court Ten- 
nis title to Suydam Cutting at the 
eleventh hour only to commiserate 
with Mr. Cutting on having been 
somewhat ungraciously robbed of 
chance to prove himself the better 
man. 


T is obviously necessary for stores 
to have their names on the window, 
but we are against the practice of cov- 
ering the upper windows of buildings 
with gold letters. Madison Square is 
an excellent spot to observe the nui- 








sance. Some buildings allow signs and 
some don’t, and those which do, no 
matter how well constructed, look 
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shabby. We long to see some philan- 
thropist subsidize a statistician to prove 
that window signs are valueless and 


wy 
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GLORY - 


that the landlords who keep their 
buildings the neatest can charge the 
highest rents. 


|B peoengee the springlike day last 
week we permitted ourselves a 
pirouette of joy as we crossed Forty- 


,'T SNOWED MAY 1891 ~ 





fourth Street. “Don’t forget that in 
May, 1891, it snowed in New York,” 


AND JHE RUBBERS 


said a gruff voice at our elbow. It was 


~ 
Se 


the pessimist. 


ISAPPOINTED voters who had 

imagined that Mayor Walker 
would be so busy straightening out 
the governmental mz .chinery in City 
Hall that he would not have time to 
throw in first balls at baseball openings 
and drive first drives at openings of 
golf courses should not be gloomy. At 
least Walker throws a ball and drives 
a drive gracefully, which is more than 


could be said of Hylan. 


The Week 


ITNESSES before Senate Com- 

mittee testify that family life 
is being debauched by stills in homes 
and Attorney General Sargent urges 
women to refrain from serving cock- 
tails to their guests. Marked decline 
in religion recorded at Harvard since 
war and Grover Cleveland Bergdoll 
is absolved from immorality charge by 
German court. Psychiatrist sees mass- 
thinking limiting mental development 
of students and Post Office Solicitor 
upholds ruling barring April 4 merican 
Mercury from mails. World engi- 
neers seek universal technical language 
and Mussolini is given great ovation 
on leaving Tripoli. Man who gave 
$7,000,000 business to employees is 
seized on writ alleging arrears in ali- 
mony payments and Children’s Court 
case against latest Cinderella is quashed 
following her marriage to Browning. 
Judge rails at jazz madness in charge 
to Grand Jury and crowded house 
greets Raquel Meller’s American 
premiere at twenty-five dollars per 
ticket. Soviet concession head invites 
American capital to operate Russian 
industries on royalty basis and riot act 
is read in connection with New Jersey 
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mill strike. Publishers and authors ask 
adherence to International Copyright 
Convention and Senator McKinley, 
supporter of World Court, is defeated 
in Illinois primary. 


Idle Chat 


HE following is a conversation 
between Georges Carpentier, the 
illustrious, unassumingly in our midst 
these days, and an English lady. 
“What do I think of America?” 
M. Carpentier answered her ques- 
accent not herein set 


tion with an 

down: “One never does the first two 
weeks. But ever since then I like 
them.” 


“So do I,” said the English lady 
whose strong suit was agreeing. “That 
and making men talk. Here is what, 
in the course of half an hour she 
adroitly led the exceptionally shy Car- 
pentier to say about himself. 

He weighs 168 pounds; gets sick 
every time he crosses the English 
Channel; pays twelve dollars for one 
room and bath in New York and con- 
siders it exorbitant; gets daily cables 
about his little daughter Jacqueline’s 
health; shares Iris March’s enthusiasm 
for Hispano-Suizas; likes Marilyn 
Miller; thinks the chorus in ““Sunny” 
good looking; has just bought a home 
in Paris—a three floor apartment in 
the Rue Pergolése; thinks “Is Zat 
So?” funny; made his first trip to 
Atlantic City the other day; finds 
American tailors dreadful; just paid 
one hundred sixty-five dollars for 


three suits which fit him like a clown; 
has a headache if he drinks Ameri- 
can bootleg champagne; doesn’t like 


Monte Carlo; loves New York. 


Washington Square 


HE Washington Square Associa- 

tion’s late “Evening of Reminis- 
cence”, we are apprised, was success- 
ful. ‘There was some talk about the 
good old days and quite an orgy of 
looking at photographs. ‘The 
thing about it was that we found no 
one present who knew just when 
Washington Square got its name. 

The Square, so far as we are con- 
cerned is still the nicest part of New 
York, and it still contains what is un- 
questionably the best automobile—a 
tiny Renault of the old Paris taxicab 
model, beautifully polished, with a 
huge French chauffeur on the box, 
which is so small he can hardly sit on 
it; all in all the smartest car in New 
York. It lives in Macdougal Alley, 
on which all the houses on the north- 
west side of the Square face at the 
rear, and its owner is obviously an old 
lady of the old school. We’re sorry 
we don’t know her. 

There are, by the way, two direct 
descendants of John Johnston (who 
more or less made Washington Square 
as a residential section) living there 
still, Mrs. de Forest at number seven, 
and Herbert Johnston at number 
seventeen. In this day and age that 
is remarkable. One hundred years is 
a long time. Old John Johnston in 


best 
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1833 leased all the land from Fifth 
Avenue to University Place on Wash- 
ington Square North and built the row 
of houses that still stands there. It 
was called “the row” and the thing 
to do was to live there, or as near to 
it as you could get. The Johnstons, 
Rhinelanders, Stewarts, Roosevelts, 
Hamiltons, Vanderbilts, Sufferns, 
Winthrops, Ann Lynch, E. A. Poe, 
Henry James, Bishop Potter, and hun- 
dreds of others lived there at one time 
or another. The Brevoorts lived at 
Ninth Street. 


HIS was only a few years after 
the Square had been made a pa- 
rade ground. Originally it was a 
jungle; then it was a kind of Adiron- 
dacks for the Dutchmen who lived 
down at the Battery. They tripped 
north and hunted and fished in Minetta 
Creek. Then it became a potters’ field, 
and a place for hanging criminals, be- 
fore this combined institution moved to 
Bryant Park in 1823. ‘The move was 
made because the yellow fever epi- 
demic some years earlier had about 
filled up the graves. It was at this 
time that the Square was made a 
parade ground. Its official name was 
Washington Military Parade Ground 
and, we have been informed since the 
recent dinner, the present name was 
an unofficial designation evolving 
from the longer one. A big celebra- 
tion was always held on the Fourth of 
July, speeches were made, field pieces 
fired, oxen roasted whole, and count- 
less barrels of beer consumed. 
At about this time the 
University of the City of 
New York was founded and 
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— he endowed it. 
PARKING, All this was 


since has blossomed into the 
flock of ugly buildings on 
the East Side; and one Rob- 
ert Randall, son of a benef- 
icent freebooter of the pre- 
vious century, founded Sail- 
Harbor, 
now enjoys an annual in- 
of something like 
$800,000 from the proper- 

with which 


ors’ Snug which 


come 


contemporary 
with Johnston’s 
building of the 
houses the 
north side. The 





on 


next great mo- 
ment the 
building of the 
Arch in 1889: 


was 
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in honor of the centennial of Wash- 
ington’s inauguration. All the facts 
are printed on it. Excepting that the 
arch owes itself to the fact that the 
parade arranged for the day was 
slated for Broadway, and the Fifth 
Avenue Association of that period 
got together and said they would put 
up a triumphal arch if the parade 
were marched on the Avenue. 
William Rhinelander Stewart put up 
the money to build an arch of plaster, 
and subsequently the people of New 
York, having looked at it and liked it, 
subscribed enough money to build it 
of stone. 

Today the important thing is that a 
fifteen-story apartment house looms 
on the east side of the Square in defi- 
ance of the Association. In other 
words, as things stand, fifteen stories 
is allowed on the Square, which means, 
according to the Association, that 
eventually the Triumphal Arch will 
be dwarfed by high buildings on all 
sides, and the houses of John Johnston 
will be swept away. Sic transit gloria 
mundi, 

. 

HE WEEK’S LAURELS must 

fall somewhere between Mr. 
Eddie Cantor and Mr. David H. Wal- 
lace, the former of whom has been 
assuring friends that he heard a Jewish 
gentleman contend that Lincoln was a 
Hebrew; because, so Mr. Cantor’s tale 
goes, Lincoln wore whiskers, was 
named Abraham and was shot in 
Ford’s Theatre. Mr. Cantor admits 
this may be old but he likes it. 

As for Mr. Wallace, he is re- 
counting a pleasurable experience at a 
tea party of the younger set where he 
was advised by a young lady that she 
no longer has her stained gowns dry- 
cleaned; she has them distilled. 
Versatility 

HE Burroughs Medal, which is 

awarded each year for the best 
literary piece of work on natural his- 
tory, has been presented to William 
Beebe for his 1925 book of essays, 
“Jungle Days”, and we are thus called 
to reflect on the versatile personality of 
New York’s pet naturalist. This win- 
ter has been a land term for the ex- 
plorer, who, of an evening, has been 
devoting himself to dancing and the 
lighter sides of New York existence as 
assiduously as he has spent the days in 
research, lecturing, and putting the 
final touches on “The Arcturus Ad- 
venture” which is to appear in May 
or June. 


Mr. Beebe at home in New York 
lives in a West Side apartment where 
his study is furnished with skins, tapa 
cloths, a stuffed penguin, brass and 
copper jars, a carved cedar screen and 
other relics of his journeyings. His 
studio, in the basement of the same 
building, is approached by passageways 
lined with shelves full of countless 
bottled specimens. On one wall of the 
studio itself are 
the pheasant 
paintings of 
Archibald ‘Thor- 
bun, and another 
wall is decorated 
with Isabel 
Cooper’s decora- 
tive and exqui- 
site colored plates 
of lizards, snakes, 
frogs with puffy 
cheeks and other 
small creatures. 
The night we 
were there Mr. 
Beebe lamented 
the absence or 
decease, we for- 
get which, of 
Little Bertha, the baby boa constrictor 
who, with two or three brothers and 
sisters, all progeny of Big Bertha, the 
constrictor taken at the Galapagos, 
used to wander about the apartment. 

A phonograph is an important fur- 
nishing of the studio, for Beebe is an 
inveterate dancer (only in New York, 
he assures us) and some know him best 
at the parties he gives in Ezra Win- 
ters’s big studio atop the Grand Cen- 
tral Station. Here the eagle-pated nat- 
uralist is czar—woe to the man who 
comes without being invited or who 
“cuts in” on Mr. Beebe, for among 
his other strange fancies is a rooted 
aversion to a stag line or the practice 
of “cutting in”. The most recent 
party was an undersea dance to which 
his guests came in suitable deep sea 
costume, but on other occasions one 
has found Benda displaying his masks, 
Yvonne George singing “C’est Mon 
Homme” and Sig Spaeth his parodies, 
or Moss and Fontana dancing for the 
enchantment of the company. 





HIS summer Beebe will be on 

the Arcturus again, dredging for 
two or three weeks in the Hudson 
Gorge, and before long he will be off 
on a real trip. Perhaps this will be to 
New Guinea, although he has also 
mentioned as__ possibilities Haiti, 
Alaska and other dissimilar points of 
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the compass. His very latest diversions 
have been an attack of malaria and 
work on a learned treatise entitled 
“The Life History of the Three-Toed 
Sloth”, 

It is perhaps because Beebe lets 
other scientists classify the specimens 
he gathers on his scientific trips (there 
are said to have been over six hundred 
new fish netted on the Arcturus) that 
so many creatures 
and insects have 
been named for 
Mr. Beebe him- 
self. To date the 
name of Beebe 
appears in the 
scientific desig- 
nations of two 
species of flea, 
one louse, one 
slug, one fish, 
one bird and one 
very special wild 


Pig. 


Revolution 
- reviewing 

the film ver- 
sion of “Ben-Hur”, one contemporary 
critic gayly remarked that “sometime 
Messala is going to win that chariot 
race,” which, if it proves anything, 
establishes the fact that the critic was 
not gadding about town much in 
1912, when the then latest revival of 
General Wallace’s classic was ending 
a short run on the stage of the New 
Amsterdam. 

Because then—and how we under- 
dogs loved it!—then, one night Mes- 
sala did win. 

Twenty-nine evenings and twenty 
matinees the thing worked as General 
Lew Wallace had ordained. A wheel 
of Messala’s chariot was so geared that 
it would work loose and fall off after 
a fixed number of revolutions on the 
flying treadmill where his horses gal- 
loped, and Ben-Hur’s treadmill was 
drawn into the lead a second before 
the lights went out. 

On the glorious night of history 
something startled one of Messala’s 
horses thirty seconds before his cue. 
He pawed, the treadmill started, the 
race was on. Hastily the scene ahead 
was terminated and the lights thrown 
on the race. But, alas, Messala’s wheel 
was unwinding to a dramatic crash be- 
fore it had any business to. The stage 
manager knew it; he screamed for the 
electrician to change the position of 
the treadmills. The electrician re- 
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sponded, threw on full power—and 
the cables snapped, unable to bear the 
increased tension. The treadmill stayed 
put and Messala, minus one wheel, 
finished almost a length in front of 
his rival. 


Cycle 


FEW echoes trill from Atlanta, 
and the season of opera in 
America is done. The Metropolitan 
has closed its doors, Only the painters 
remain, going over the scenery with 
reviving brushes, and the stage hands, 
assisting, and the artisans who ham- 
mer the huge auditorium’s summer 
clothing into place. And, of course, 
the young lady who readdresses mail 
to the four corners of the earth. 
The artists go vacation- 
ing, in the manner of 
busmen on holiday. Most 
will spend their summer 
singing. Ravinia Park 
claims Bori, Bourskaya, 
Edward Johnson, Danise 
and a few others. Eliza- 
beth Rethberg will be there 
a time before she goes to 
Germany. The great Cha- 
liapin will be in France, 
and elsewhere in Europe 
as his concert tour takes 
him. 

Gigli and Basiola go to 
Havana; Karin Branzell 
to Buenos Aires; William 
Gustafson will indulge in 
a concert invasion of 
Sweden. 

Mary Lewis is a-con- 
certing; Marion ‘Talley 
likewise. And perhaps the 
Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce has been ad- 
vised that the latter’s fee is 
now $1,500 an appearance. 

The conductors’ will 
keep equally busy. Artur 
Bodanzky has a season of 
Italian opera at Baden- 
Baden waiting him and = Carlo 
Edwards, his assistant. Gennaro Papi 
conducts at Ravinia Park; later at 
Havana. 

Jeritza is resting in her beloved 
Vienna; ‘Tullio Serafin is in Italy; 
Giulio Setti, most famous of chorus 
masters, will putter about the garden 
of his Elizabethan villa north of 
Milan. 

Scotti, too, will take his philosophic 
ease. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza will wander 


about the opera marts of Europe, 
searching, as always. There are visits 
of friendship to be made; and jour- 
neys of investigation, 

The last Metropolitan audition was 
like most of the others. Seven plump 
male Italians and four overpowdered 
girls. 

Gatti, Bodanzky, Bamboschek and 
Neuer were in the house. 

Nothing new there; perhaps there 
is fairer fortune abroad. At any rate, 
Gatti goes. 

The Metropolitan could stand a 
new De Reszke—and 
for that matter what 
opera troupe could 
not?—-so one must 
look and listen. But 
Gatti has looked and 


listened so much, you will pardon his 
mild skepticism. 


Disconcerting 

PROPOS of Douglas Fairbanks 

and Mary Pickford’s trip abroad, 
one may wonder if the former will 
meet King Alfonso this year. When 
he was presented to the King of Spain 
last year, he wisely had his little speech 
all ready. It was gracefully interna- 
tional, quite Hands-Across-the-Seaish. 
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The august moment arrived— 

“How do you do, Mr. Fairbanks?” 
said King Alfonso, “How’s Fatty 
Arbuckle?” 


ago stars mix a great deal 
with royalty, of course, and 
Irvin Cobb tells of a film actor and 
his wife who were summoned to ap- 
pear at a European court, being spe- 
cially requested to spend an informal 
half-hour before the presentation. 


They arrived, were met with due cere- 
mony, and then went for a stroll on 









the royal veranda, The actor strolled 
with the king, and his wife with the 
queen, but the queen contrived to 
switch this combination and to lead the 
actor aside for one brief question. 
“Tell me,” she said, “what is Rich- 


>») 


ard Barthelmess like off the stage? 


RVIN COBB recently attended 

a party in the apartment of Cosmo 
Hamilton and was struck by the color 
scheme of Old English decorations, 
antique furniture, etc. 

“T don’t know much about interior 
decorations,’ he remarked, “but I 
should say this is late Rutherford B. 
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Hayes! 
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“About that period, Irvin,” re- 
joined Hamilton. “We call it Old 
English, Curve Out.” 


Story Telling 


RS. MOSKOWITZ herself 
told us of a strange telephone 
call from Albany received in her of- 





tice one day last week. The message 
came to Mrs. Moskowitz, “The Gov- 
ernor wants to know the name of the 
chiropodist you once recommended to 
him,” 

Mrs. Moskowitz, who has never 
failed Mr. Smith, was a trifle puzzled. 
“IT never use one myself,” she ad- 
mitted, “and I’m sure I never recom- 
mended one.” However, being a 
Democrat fully conversant with the 
resources of her party she remembered 
that Judge Proskauer could recom- 
mend a good man. There followed 
hasty telephonings to get the name of 
the Judge’s chiropodist, which finally 
was forwarded in due form to Albany. 

When Mrs. Moskowitz next saw 
the Governor, she asked him what on 
carth he had wanted with a chiropo- 
dist. ““‘Why, there was a fellow up 
here who sprained his ankle,” said the 
Governor, “and I remembered the 
specialist you had to fix up my foot 
when I had so much trouble with it 
during the campaign.” 

“He was thinking, of course, of my 


orthopedist,” explained the great Mrs. 
Moskowitz. 

There are other Malaprop stories 
about Al Smith. One which he loves 
to tell on himself is new to us al- 
though, considering its subject matter, 
it can hardly be called timely. The 
Governor was spending a week-end at 
the Sea View Club in Atlantic City. 





It chanced that he 
4 had occasion to ask 
the name of a young 
lady whom he saw at 

the club. 
“She is Miss So 
and So. She teaches 

mah jong,” he was told. 

“What a strange name for a 
child!” said the Governor. 

Al Smith’s most recent political bon 
mot is said to have been made at a 
ticklish conference on housing. The 
Governor had asked a recalcitrant Re- 
publican why he wanted the Housing 
Commission planned thus-and-thus, 
and the reply had been that the matter 
should be kept out of politics. 

“That'll be all right,” said the 
Governor, putting his arms affection- 
ately around the shoulders of the near- 
est Republican. “You can count on 
me not to appoint Republicans only.” 


Nautical 


XACTLY what is to be done 

with the Benjamin F. Packard, 
last of a long line of dashingly ro- 
mantic American sailing ships, de- 
pends upon the outcome of negotia- 
tions now being carried on between the 
owner, Max Williams, and the U. S. 
Junior Naval Reserve, which wants 
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to use the vessel for training purposes. 
In any event, the veteran packet 
will be, for a time, open to the public 
at the foot of West 125th Street, with 
a collection of maritime relics aboard. 
The Packard slipped into New 
York harbor last fall, carrying on her 
last commercial trip a cargo of lumber 
from Seattle. She was offered for sale 
and Theodore Roosevelt Pell, im- 
pelled by an interest in articles nauti- 
cal, bought the ship, while Williams 
took a half interest. Williams became 
sole owner on buying out Pell’s share. 
It is interesting to note that the 
packet was purchased almost from 
under the noses of a group of old sea 
captains who planned to obtain the 
Packard for a club on which to take 
short cruises and generally revive 
memories of their seafaring days. 
Captain P. B. Blanchard was head 
of this syndicate of sea dogs and he 
once raced against the Benjamin F. 
Packard and beat her around the 
Horn. ‘The purse was $5,000, no 
small sum then, and the Packard lost 
because her skipper piled more sail on 
the yards than the gale would permit, 
causing the loss of all the canvas. 


Tribute 
ENTION was made of Scott 
Fitzgerald’s army career in our 

recent limning of that fabled charac- 

ter; in those profound times, Zelda 

Fitzgerald was a more vital figure in 

military life than her husband-to-be. 

She lived then in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, which was blessed with a di- 
visional camp—Sheridan—near by, 
and an aviation station—Taylor Field 
—only a few miles farther off. Lieu- 
tenant Fitzgerald was attached to the 
more plebeian of the two camps. Any 
aviator will tell you which that was. 

In his courtship of Zelda he had 
ample rivalry from those splendidly 
be-spurred and be-winged young offi- 
cers of Taylor Field, the darlings of 
the hour. In honor of her who was 
to become Mrs. Fitzgerald they used 
to fly their machines above the town 
and perform stunts for her edification 
above her domicile. 

This gallant practice ultimately 
was forbidden by the commanding of- 
ficer of Taylor Field, but not until it 
had become common enough to inspire 
a glum infantry subaltern with the 
resolution to proceed to Zelda’s home, 
in rivalry, and perform the manual of 
arms for infantry before her door. 

—TuHue New YorKERS 
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APOGEE OF AMERICAN DRAMA 


VEN now the daily news- 

papers are telling you about 

this year’s Pulitzer Prize 
Play; so THE New Yorker, 
with its customary enterprise, has 
decided that it is time to let you 
know about next year’s Pulitzer 
Prize Play. Don’t ask us how 
we know it is going to get the 
prize; this is inside stuff, con- 
nected with politics; or if not 
with politics, at least with the 
presidential aspirations of Nicho- 
las Murray Butler. 

Besides, the Committee of 
Award has remembered that the 
prize play is supposed to exemplify 
“the educational power and value 
of the stage in raising the standard 
of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners”. But “Anna 
Christie’, ““Hell-Bent For Heav- 
en”, and “They Knew What 
They Wanted” don’t seem to have 
done much for the morals of the late 
Gerald Chapman, the taste of the 
tabloid press, and the manners of 
Senator Borah. “The Committee has 
decided that something must be done 
about this, so they are going to give 
next year’s prize to “Leave ’Em 
Where You Found ’Em”, whose 
100 per cent Americanism is proven 
by the subjoined synopsis. 


HE heroine of this play is Lulu 

Bull. She lives on the farm, but 
is a good girl by default till the neigh- 
borhood goes in for a revival. Lulu 
knows what this means, for she reads 
the Mercury, not to speak of the repre- 
sentative American dramas published 
in paper covers by A Well Known 
Firm. Besides, the evangelist, Homer 
Himmel faht, looks as if he had studied 
exegesis under William Hurlbut and 
homiletics under Hatcher Hughes. 
Homer is assisted by a lady evangelist 
whose name, believe it or not, is Hester 
Prynne. (This evokes an echo, as 
Alec Woollcott said when Guitry 
dragged La Dame aux Camellias into 
“Deourau”. But it won’t evoke any- 
thing else; Hawthorne has expired and 
so have his copyrights. ) 

Hester, too, has felt the revival 
spirit, but not being up in the new psy- 
chology she didn’t know quite what it 
was. So toward the end of the act 
we find Homer chanting the Song of 
Solomon while Lulu disrobes (behind 
a screen, to avoid suit for infringe- 


AREA OME OLLIE. ALELL ELA RELL ALLEN A BOLI BOERS OAD: 














Madam, herself, Miss Lulu Bull, Miss Hester Prynne and the American 


Ambassador in “Leave ?Em Where 


You Found ?Em” 


the Pulitzer 


d 


Prize Play. 


ment of copyright by Earl Carroll). 
This is a clever device of the author, 
who has observed that evangelists (or 
maybe it is only the actors who im- 
personate them ) are so unskilled in the 
technique of disrobing heroines that 
they run up a simply terrible clothing 
bill for the management. The screen, 
the curtain, and the holy man fall in 
quick succession; and if you complain 
that the order is anticlimactic, why, 
one has to think of the police. 


ASI II finds our heroine in a 
gilded palace of sin somewhere 
east of Suez. Don’t ask us how she 
got there; it all happened between the 
acts, while the critics were blocking 
the aisle and asking each other is this 
Art, or what? (Probably What, if 
anything.) Anyway, being a well 
read girl she knew where she had to 
be in the Second Act, so there she is. 
The Bouncer recognizes her as _ his 
long-lost daughter whom he has been 
seeking ever since he was expelled 
from the House of Lords. Lulu dis- 
proves this by producing her birth 
certificate from Saugerties, New 
York; whereupon a Wastrel, hitting 
the pipe on the sofa, remembers that 
he was in Saugerties in 1904 and 
claims her as his long-lost daughter. 
Lulu protests but the Wastrel asks her 
what a mere chit like her knows about 
what happened that long ago. 
Meanwhile the Bouncer has recog- 
nized the Madam as his long-lost 
daughter, and she is willing to stand 


for anything if he will only put out 
the Fat Party who has gone to sleep 
in Number Eight. As the Bouncer 
staggers out with his burden, Lulu 
recognizes the Fat Party as Homer 
Himmel faht, who learned about re- 
vivals from her. She attempts to save 
him, but Homer, having got this deep 
into anthropology and the psychology 
of religion, figures that he might as 
well stay. Lu/u carries on dreadfully, 
and at this point Hester Prynne enters, 
seeking Homer or what have you. She 
attempts to hold a revival but the 
Madam, who is also well read, tells 
her that this is a respectable house. 
Lulu announces that she for one is de- 
termined to Go Straight. She Goes 
Out Into The Night and Homer 
stumbles after her, figuring that after 
all you can hold a revival almost any- 
where. ‘Trouble is averted by the en- 
trance of the American Ambassador, 
who recognizes Hester as his long-lost 
daughter. 


Pod III brings us back to New 
York and here the author, unable 


to gain further guidance from the 
American drama (at least from that 
portion of it which is written and pro- 
duced by art artists) is compelled, 
faute de mieux, to fall back on his 
own observation. Homer arrives, hav- 
ing walked all the way from some- 
where east of Suez to somewhere west 
of Sixth Avenue (you probably know 
the place, and if they don’t know you, 
just say you’re a friend of Don 
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MORAL PROBLEMS 








EE this wholly natural mother 
To whom childbirth is no figment. 
Infants over-rich in pigment 


Follow one upon another 
With extreme rapidity 
In this aborigine. 


Clarke). In what Shakespeare, the 
poor dub, would have had to write as 
a soliloquy (our author has been 
smooth enough to disguise it as an Ad- 
dress to the Bartender) Homer ex- 
plains that he has decided to reform 
and lead a better life. (Yes, Cohan 
used that line back in 1907, but he is 
a busy man and has probably forgotten 
it by now.) Homer wants to find Lulu 
but doesn’t know how; the Bartender 
suggests that he look in the telephone 
book and Homer, not being a resident 
New Yorker, accepts this revolution- 
ary proposal and is presently heard 
calling Circle 12345. Naturally, he 
gets Rhinelander 67890 and who do 
you suppose it is? None other than 
Hester Prynne, who is now earning a 
humble but honest living posing for 
news photographs for the Graphic as 
the lady who shot Mussolini. 

But what of Lulu? Well may you 
ask. Lulu had gone home to Get 


Away From It All and it was just her 
luck to arrive as they were about to 
pull another revival, the peasantry 
having been encouraged by the success 
of last year’s venture. Lulu accord- 
ingly flees to New York and not 
knowing what else to do decides to en- 


Now if things like this are true, 
What are moral men to do? 


—F. H. 


ter the Columbia Teachers College, 
but is saved from a fate worse than 
death by Morris Gest, who sees her 
reading the Mirror on a park bench 
and hires her to play the Num in the 
“Miracle”, 

So far everything seems to be going 
well, but this is an art drama and we 
have to have some symbolism. (If you 
don’t get it shut your eyes, take a firm 
grip on the arms of your orchestra 
seat, and pretend you are at the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre.) A goat escapes 
from the Central Park Zoo; under its 
malign influence a pyromaniac plies 
his nefarious trade in Harlem, and 
Homer marries Hester Prynne. Lulu, 
at the stage door, is killed in the crush 
of other ladies who have been hired to 
play the Nun in the “Miracle”. Homer 
takes Hester to the show as a wedding 
gift and they arrive just in time to see 
Lulu, transfigured, rising into what 
may as well be heaven as any other 
place when you have succumbed to the 
illusion of the theatre; not damned 
but delivered, (Channing Pollock may 
say this is his stuff, but as a matter of 
fact the author stole it from a Tom 
show to which he was taken in his 
youth for cultural purposes. ) 


On the other hand observe 

This effete one who has maybe 
Never had a single baby; 

One who’s found her only verve 
Ever since she was a bride 

In the worst race suicide. 


No, the ending won’t offend any- 
body’s religious sensibilities; Charlie 
Gounod has been getting away with 
worse than this for years. Besides, if 
anybody objects you can tell him that 
what looks like a celestial] tableau is 
really only a Times Square electric 
sign, visible through a back-stage win- 
dow, advertising the latest vehicle of 
Marion Davies. 

...I1s ita wow or not? We leave it 
to you. It was the original intention 
to let the Guild have it, provided 
somebody from Vienna could be in- 
duced to assume the putative paternity 
for a suitcase full of kroner, five dol- 
lars in money, or two on the aisle at 
“The Moon Is A Gong”; but now 
that it has been decided to take the 
Pulitzer cash and forego the credit of 
a Guild production, it would serve no 
purpose to deny that the author is no 
less a person (if there be any such, 
which seems doubtful) than 

—E.mer Davis 


. 
The Optimist 
‘A second-night critic who expected 


tickets for Raquel Meller”. 


“Pop, what is an optimist!” 
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TOUR NUMBER 
SEVENTY~SIX 


T just seems as if everybody were 
| going to the North Pole this sum- 
mer. You can’t go anywhere but 
what you hear people making plans 
for a polar expedition. 

“We’re going up as far as Nebin- 
fjord by boat,” they say, “and from 
there on you can get a dandy sledge 
route to Osk. Harry wants to stop 
over in Osk for the toley-shooting, but 
I think we ought to push right on to 
the Pole and get there and be all set- 
tled before the crowd comes. It’s so 
hard traveling with Brother in a 
crowd.” 

Three families on our street are 
going. They thought some of pitch- 
ing in together and getting a plane, 
but Mrs. Rollinger hates to go fast. 
“T like to take my time,” she says, and 
I guess that she is about right. At any 
rate, they are all going to meet at the 
Pole and bat around together. 

There is a panic among the hotel 
keepers along the Atlantic Coast, for 
reservations are being canceled daily 
by people who have suddenly decided 
to summer in the Arctic. 

“We had planned to spend the sum- 
mer at Indian’s Neck again,” wrote 
one man to the proprietor of the Clam 
View House, Indian’s Neck, Maine, 
“but my daughter is getting up an ex- 
pedition to the Pole and wants us to 
go along in case there is any mending 
to be done.” 

And so it goes. People are just act- 
ing North-Pole mad. 

The class who are perhaps hardest 
hit by this deflection of travelers from 
the regular summer routes are the 
men who visé passports. Last summer 
it is estimated that a good 
passportviséer who let liquor 
alone, could (stamping six 
hours a day) clean up any- 
where from eight hundred 
dollars. This work used to 
be slower when the visé- 
official had to fold up the 
passport before handing it back to the 
applicant, but after the passage of the 
Wheat-McCutcheon Bill making it 
obligatory for every traveler to fold 
up his own passport on receiving it 
back from the visé-man, the time con- 
sumed in the operation was cut in 
half. The price for obtaining a visé 
was at the same time doubled. 

Now these visé-officials who are ab- 
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“I see that Prince Luis de Bourbon, brother of King 
Alfonso XIII of Spain, Royal Highness, world traveler, 
thoroughbred sportsman, distinguished social lion, smokes 
Melachrino cigarettes and likes them.” 

“Well, I’m just plain Tom Watson and a good cigar 


is enough for me.” 


solutely unfitted for any other kind 
of work and most of whom have oc- 
cupational diseases (the ink from the 
stamp-pads gets into the lungs, making 
the average life of a visé-stamper not 
more than eighty-five years) find 
themselves faced with disaster, for the 
North Pole, having no consular service 
to support, does not even demand pass- 
ports. A delegation of viséers goes to 
Washington next week to 
demand the passage of a 
measure making at least an 
Eskimo visé obligatory, or 
else, if possible, to stop the 
migration entirely. 
Someone was saying that 
if you sit at the North Pole 
long enough this summer you will see 
everyone in the world that you know 
pass by. It sounds reasonable, but 
pretty unattractive. 
—RosBert BENCHLEY 


Woman’s Work Is Never Done 


SITUATION WANTED—Housework. Young 
woman of good appearance; no washing; 
sleep out, or part time.—Dasly Paper. 


SONNET TO SUBWAYS 


A dragon, scarlet-eyed and scaly, black 

And sinuous, and weirder than a 
dream, 

Whose burnished metal sides, whose 
horrid scream, 

Whose gaping jaws above the silver 
track 

Careen in mingled thunder to attack 

The crowd! Close-packed and yellow- 
faced they teem 

Into its maw, and from its stomach 
seem 

To wait digestion, ponder turning 


back. 


Go, drop your nickel in the chiming 
stile, 

It isn’t far to Brooklyn—it’s a mile— 

And he who rides a dragon must be 


near 

To iron himself; a Czsar would know 
fear 

In such a place, where Presidents and 
guards 

Chew gum and read the advertising 
cards. —P. G. W. 
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JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE, MOTHER 
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“Pd love to buy this—but couldn’t the artist change it? My husband doesn’t 
like codfish.” 


OF ALL 


O* course John Galsworthy is quite 
right in saying that we are a 
humane nation. If we find textile 
workers suffering from _ intolerable 
conditions, we mercifully put them out 
of their misery with police clubs. 


Not only that, but Mr. Buckner ob- 
served Be Kind to Animals Week by 
locking up a lot of blind tigers. 


According to a survey made by the 
League of Nations, the birth rate is 
declining all over the world. If this 
tendency continues, where shall we get 
our future supply of radio announcers, 
blurb writers, and Joyce-marriers? 


On present indications, Philadelphia 
will give an overwhelming majority 
in the primaries to the sopping wet 
Mr. Vare. Smedley D. Butler doesn’t 
seem to have been the life of any party, 
Republican or Marine. 


THINGS 


A year or so ago we were told that 
the President appointed Garibaldi 
Sargent Attorney-General over the 
long-distance telephone. There is now 
a growing suspicion that some inex- 
perienced Vermont operator gave the 
White House the wrong number. 


Irving Berlin writes from London 
that jazz is dying, but perhaps he is 
only judging by the way it sounds. 


It is a pleasure to confirm Dr. 
Straton’s testimony that Palm Beach 
is America’s cleanest resort. We know 
ever so many people who got cleaned 
there. 


Senator McKinley’s defeat has 
puzzled and disconcerted the Admin- 
istration. There ought to be some way 
to find Illinois for contempt of World 
Court. 
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The great Washington debate seems 
to sum up as follows: The zeal for 
prohibition flags, but the Constitution 
will not follow the flag. 


The most delightful scene in our 
town these early spring mornings is 
Mayor Walker, the diner-out, merg- 
ing into Mayor Walker, the Central 
Park equestrian. 


Nine minutes after Captain Steck 
had been sworn in as Senator in place 
of the deposed Brookhart, the new 
statesman voted “aye” on a motion to 
adjourn until Wednesday on account 
of the opening of the baseball season. 
It is always gratifying to see a bright 
young man take hold of his duties so 
quickly. 


It is decreed that the correct weight 
for women’s clothes this summer will 
be only thirty ounces. The cover 
charge, nevertheless, will remain high. 


This week’s prize for the most ap- 
posite headline goes to the World for 
its masterly words, “Students is over- 
tutored”, 

© 


And our favorite quotation this 
week is: “Grow old along with me”— 
Browning. 

. 


A Pawtucket man eighty-two years 
old works fourteen hours a day and 
hopes to live to be a hundred. He 
doesn’t say why. 

° 


To some people it might perhaps 
seem a little queer that Judge English 
should be tried for profanity before 
Vice-President Dawes. 


—Howarp BruBAKER 
. 


IF I WERE KING 


I’d summon all idealists 
To gather at some place 
And argue with the realists 
The future of our race. 
Thus I'd reap a blessing from the 
crown upon my head. 
For I wouldn’t have to listen to a 
single word they said. 
—P.C. 
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ONE OF THE BOYS 


N a moment of enthusiasm after 

her election as the only woman 

member of the Board of Alder- 
men in the history of our city, Mrs. 
John T. Pratt signed a short and ob- 
scure article for The Woman Citizen, 
a periodical designed to instruct and 
entertain her fellow Republican 
women. It was Mrs. Pratt’s first 
known piece for the papers. Like 
so many infant efforts it has re- 
mained to plague its author. 

“Politics seems to me,” she 
wrote, “to be like a game of 
college football.” 

It is an assertion seemingly 
innocuous enough but it has been 
like a barb in the breasts of her 
more idealistic sisters. They had 
clung to a hope that her election 
might yet prove to be an eminent 
victory for Women, instead of 
just another triumph for the Re- 
publican party. But Mrs. Pratt’s 
simile disillusioned them; carry- 
ing the banner of Women is no 
football game; rather it is war. 
She had drawn for them a pic- 
ture of herself carrying the ball, 
while Sam Koenig, as captain 
and quarterback, called the sig- 
nals, and the immaculate Ogden 
Mills strode the sidelines as 
head coach, hoping the “boys” 
would do well by that Old Grad, 
Cal Coolidge, in the stands. It 
was only too clear that upon her 
sweater was not the letter “W’”’, 
but the familiar “G.O.P.”; nor 
could there remain much doubt 
as to where the goal line lay. 

All this may seem trivial to 
many; undoubtedly it does to 
those women who have worked for 
years for suffrage and a place for their 
sex in the political sun. But it is no 


trivial part of Mrs. Pratt. There is- 


nothing she has made more a part of 
her than the phrases of sport. Any 
young Pratt, upon a football field, 
could be trusted to go charging back 
into the game, with lips drawn and 
young face pale from the agony of a 
broken collar bone; she would expect 
it. 

“When I play tennis and lose,” she 
has said, “I make it a point to get to 


the net first to congratulate my op- 
ponent.” 

Her vigorous sportsmanship irritates 
some people beyond description. Not 
a few ordinarily easy-going men and 
women have stridden upon the Pratts’ 
tennis court at Dark Harbor, Maine, 
with grim determination on their lips 
and a whispered aside to their friends: 





Mrs. John T. Pratt 


“T’d rather die than lose to the 
Pratts. Ruth is so thorough as a good 
winner.” 

Most men like her enormously. She 
talks their talk, plays some of their 


games, yet never loses the delicate bal- 


ance of the sexes. Men feel in her 
that charming recognition of their 
superiority which leads them to extra- 
ordinary feats of gallantry; not since 
the jousting knights, perhaps, has 
there been such wearing of a fair 
lady’s glove. 

“Plucky Ruth Pratt,” most of them 


refer to her; or: “‘She’s sound—sound 
as a dollar.” 

The gesticulating, diminutive Hof- 
stadter, up for reelection to the Assem- 
bly from the Fifteenth, led all the 
rest. 

“T don’t care whom you vote for,” 
said he, “whether you vote for me or 
anyone else, so long as you vote for 
Mrs. Pratt.” 

And that singularly coordi- 
nated woman, who would never 
cry as did Jeanette Rankin vot- 
ing upon war, told her friends 
after the meeting: 

“T couldn’t help it. I wept. It 
was such a lovely thing for him 
to say.” 

There is also a tale of a Re- 
publican district captain dis- 
patching messengers on election 
day at a prodigious rate. A Re- 
publican voter observed the mes- 
sengers were bringing back 
Democrats to the poll. 

“Say,” he offered indignantly. 
“You seem to be getting out the 
Democratic vote.” 

“T am,” was the reply. 
“They'll vote for Mrs, Pratt.” 

“But they'll vote against 
Waterman.” 

“But they'll vote for Mrs. 
Pratt.” 

Evidently they did. She won 
with a plurality of 2,594 votes, 
the largest ever given to an Al- 
dermanic candidate from the 
Fifteenth. The naive Mr. 
Waterman squeaked through 
with 200 votes to spare, the 
smallest ever given in that ordi- 
narily rock-ribbed Republican 
district. However, it would be unfair 
to imply that the Fifteenth was the 
only district where Mr. Waterman was 
dropped overboard in the manner of a 
furtive funeral at sea. 

Such celebrating there was that time 
in the clubhouse of the “regulars” in 
the Fifteenth, at No. 1041 Madison 
Avenue! Mrs. Pratt sat, smiling 
gently, in the center of an eddy of 
congratulators. Nearby her husband 
hovered. 

“She’s had such a hard day,” he in- 
terceded. But she shook her head. 
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“T can only say how touched I am 
at the vote of confidence given me,” 
she said. “Everyone has been lovely.” 

There was one feature of the elec- 
tion, little known or regarded, which 
had its significance for those who know 
the Pratt family well; Mr. Pratt, titu- 
lar head of the family, was defeated 
for the humble post of County Com- 
mitteeman, while his wife was being 
chosen so overwhelmingly. To them 
it seemed so like John Pratt to be the 
only “regular” to go down to defeat; 
it had been Mrs. Pratt who sped to 
Groton School to iron out the little 
misunderstanding of her son and his 
schoolmaster; it had been Mrs. 
Pratt who accompanied her daughter 
to Paris and ensconced her safely in 
the proper Bohemian atmosphere. 

In fact, she has been the dominant 
figure of the family ever since they 
were known only vaguely as the “Pratt 
Institute Pratts of Brooklyn”. As a 
New Yorker socially, Mrs. Pratt may 
be described as a product of the war. 

When it became the practice of 
women of leisure to turn from their 
charitable endeavors to *+e more ac- 
tive field of suffrage work, Mrs. Pratt 
was not among them. The reason she 
gives with a significant smile. 

“T was pretty busy being the mother 
of six children,” she says. 

War work was the first absorbing 
activity to claim her. In the search 
for capable women of prominence to 
head the Liberty Loan drives, it was 
found many felt that suffrage, ap- 
proaching the referendum, could not 
be dropped even for the war. Mrs. 
Pratt, wealthy and well liked if not 
widely known 1n society, became the 
logical person. She was made chair- 
man of the women’s division for all 
four loans covering New York and 
parts of New Jersey and Connecticut. 

After the war, Mrs. Pratt gath- 
ered some of her new-found friends 
into serious groups to discuss what 
should be done about politics. 

“Tt is because I am wealthy,” she 
has said since, “that I feel my obliga- 
tion is greater than that of those who 
make a bare living. I believe it is my 
duty and that of other women in my 
position to serve the city.” 

There could never have arisen in 
her mind any doubt that her “‘service” 
should be under the direction of Mills 
and Koenig. Her admiration for Mills 
and the other party leaders is as un- 
questioning as for a successful soldier 
or football player. 


Mills recognized her ability and her 
more tangible value to a machine 
needing spiritual and financial revivi- 
fication. He called her into the Fif- 
teenth to save the Koenig machine. 
Her extraordinary appeal to male vot- 
ers, who trust her as they do few 
women, her social position and 
strength, even among women, who dis- 
like her because she is a woman, and 
her money, all nourished the control of 
Frank J. Coleman to supremacy. She 
became co-leader with him. He has 
grown to such pride in her that at a 
recent meeting of the ward and pre- 
cinct executives he spoke with tears of 
gratification in his eyes: 

“She’s such a splendid sport. She 
has been to every meeting except this 
one, rain or shine.” 

He did not point out she had several 
motors in which to make that not very 
onerous journey. 

There followed her political growth 
the candidacy for Alderman. 

“T was drafted,” she has said. “I 
felt that I who have pointed out the 
duty of women in politics, could not 
refuse.” 

Last summer there was a great to- 
do at Dark Harbor when Mrs, Pratt 
announced her intention of going back 
to the city to begin her campaign. In 
August she was going to leave the 
simplicity and coolness of Dark Har- 
bor for the heat and toil of battle. 
None had remarked on the delightful 
simplicity of Dark Harbor more than 
Mrs. Pratt. She and her husband 
rented half of the large Islesboro Inn 
for the season, leaving their motors 
behind, as none are permitted on the 
island; their yacht they kept offshore. 

“Tf one has a yacht,” she has ex- 
plained, “there’s no sense in renting a 
rowboat, now is there, really?” 

But even the comparative simplicity 
of Dark Harbor seemed difficult to 
leave in midsummer for city politics. 

“Frightfully plucky of you,” men 
and women admired, “It’s just like 
you.” 

But she only smiled in that patient 
way which men first noticed when she 
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was working so hard while men were 
dying in France, and replied: 

“Well, I rather have to, don’t I?” 

Her campaign was magnificent. She 
made no effort to hide her wealth. She 
drove to tenements in her automobile, 
a simple string of pearls about her 
neck and walked in on the occupants 
with a smile, and the unanswerable: 

“You see I don’t need the money, 
do I? I could have no interest in the 
work but my desire to serve my city.” 

In her speeches Mrs. Pratt never 
mentioned the name of her young 
and bewildered opponent, O’Gorman, 
nor he, hers. 

“T can’t stand mud slinging,” she 
said. 

Young O’Gorman went about with 
a portrait of Mrs. Pratt in his breast 
pocket. He spoke of her with admira- 
tion; she spoke likewise of him. It 
all seemed jolly friendly until the 
votes came in. Even then O’Gorman 
was so won over to his opponent he 
took her to lunch the day after election. 

Since her election Mrs. Pratt has 
not changed her campaign method. 
She drives to City Hall in her auto- 
mobile despite some political advisers. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” she asks, quite 
reasonably. “If I put on old clothes 
and went in the subway it would be 
the worst kind of hypocrisy.” 

And she is right; the old political 
bogy, the appearance of wealth, she 
has banished. The voters loved it; the 
Aldermen have assumed courtliness 
with ardor. Like the romantic Joe 
Steinberg, who calls her “Ruth” to 
her “Joe”, even Tammany Aldermen 
would die for her gladly for the taste 
of glory she gives them. They would 
do anything for her except vote with 
her; voting long since ceased to be a 
spiritual matter in the Board; it is now 
little more than reflex action. 

—Ouiver H. P. Garretr 
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THE 
CURRENT 
PRESS~ 


ERTAINLY none of us can 
C complain of a dull press during 

the last three or four weeks. 
What with the deplorable passing of 
Mr. Gerald Chapman, the opening of 
the professional baseball season, the 
new “Liebestraum” of Mr. Edward 
Browning, and the wet-dry excitement 
at Washington, the gentlemen who 
engage to divert us over our morning 
coffee have had plenty to write about. 
On the whole, I think they have writ- 
ten praiseworthily, keeping at least this 
one reader almost constantly amused. 
Even the dramatic 
critics have been able 
to shake off their 
boredom in the pres- 
ence of Mlle. Raquel 
Meller. 

The stories that 
came out of Wethers- 
field, Connecticut, on 
that morning when 
Chapman was 
hanged, were rather 
deeply moving. With 
a single exception, 
there was not a sar- 
donic, case-hardened 
reporter in all that 
lot which tramped 
into the execution chamber and saw 
the pitiable fellow swing for his 
crimes. The gentlemen were touched. 
That new and terrible device for 
breaking a man’s neck dissolved their 
reportorial composure and left them 
halfway between nausea and a relig- 
ious resentment against the manners of 
society. This much was plainly ap- 
parent in their stories. Yet they were 
competent men, all of them whose dis- 
patches I read. And once in front of 
their typewriters they performed in- 
stinctively well. 

Of course they could not keep their 
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nausea and their resentment from 
creeping in here and there. Mr. 
Oliver Garrett of the World particu- 
larly was still horrified when he came 
to the last period of his story. Yet I 
do not think this was an offense. I 
was in fact much interested to find 
that one reporter had confined his piece 
to personal reactions, rather than to a 
photographic account. 

I mentioned one exception among 
that group of deeply aroused men. 
That was Mr. Forrest Davis. Mr. 
Davis held his emotions under an iron 
hand while he gave us a good old 
Tribune (Rep.) story. Here, he said, 
was the contemptible little crook who 
had tried to buck the Tribune (Rep.) 
scheme of things—and you see what a 
fix he got into. Let it be a warning, 
for the goblins will get you, too, if 
you don’t watch out. 

There was nothing 
sentimental in Mr. 
Davis’s story. Neither 
was there even a hint 
of sympathy for the 
wretch who was 
being executed. I 
honestly suspect that 
Mr. Davis wrote for 
us a genuinely hard- 
boiled story. And if 
that is true, we may 
offer restrained cheers 
at the first sign of a 
retreat from _ the 
lacrimose. 

I am compelled to 
read the Evening Graphic by the same 
impulse which sometimes compels us 
to stare at horribly ugly women. The 
thing has that mysterious attraction 
often encountered in the repulsive. 
And, as I suspected, it was the Graphic 
alone which overshot all reasonable 
limits of taste and decency in the 
Chapman matter. Upon its fetching 
pink pages appeared what purported to 
be a series of love letters written by 
the condemned man. I’m sure Chap- 
man didn’t write them. I think some 
not too clever reporter—perhaps the 
same chap who wrote the tales of the 
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Countess Cathcart under the amusing 
signature “Earl of Gramercy”—im- 
molated himself in the Chapman tra- 
dition and knocked the things off on 
a pleasant afternoon. Of course, it 
doesn’t matter—except that Mr. Van 
Anda of the Times believes that all 
our journals will be reduced to the 
tabloid form some day. 


READ the stories of Edward W. 

Browning, wealthy realtor, and 
Frances (“Peaches”) Heenan, with 
the utmost delight. Of course I’m not 
greatly concerned with the so-called 
private affairs of the gentleman. I 
don’t care how many fifteen-year-old 
lassies he takes to wife. But, scanning 
over the newspaper accounts of the 
matter, I discerned what apparently 
is a new quality in American report- 
ing. ‘That is irony. It is doubtless 
difficult to be mocking and quietly 
amused in a newspaper story. ‘The 
identity of the reporter, even when he 
signs his piece, is lost in the grave im- 
portance of the newspaper’s face. And 
irony is a particularly personal emo- 
tion. 

But the gentlemen who covered the 
Browning affair seem to have dis- 
covered some occult method of laugh- 
ing silently, and letting such laughter 
linger even on the gray expanses of 
the front pages, about their perfectly 
serious sentences. I congratulate them 
most heartily. Pray, gentlemen, de- 
velop the technique for all it is worth. 
It is the only possible way for you to 
make such inherently vulgar matters 
as this Browning episode interesting to 
us at all. 


oem opening of the baseball sea- 
son—well, if it did nothing else 
it broke down the resistance of the 
Times against that troublesome inno- 
vation, The Page of Pictures. It was 
quite a shock, let me assure you, to 
turn the stately pages of the Ochs 
journal and encounter the dynamic 
figure of Mr. Babe Ruth. Mr. Ruth 
looked exceedingly well, though there 
was nothing in his photographed face 
to show that he appreciated the im- 
mense honor bestowed upon him by 
the Times: an honor withheld hitherto 
even from such international char- 
acters as Dr. John Roach Straton, Miss 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce and Earl Car- 
roll. The rotogravure section is an- 
other, a more plebeian, thing. As far 
as I can tell at the moment, The Page 
of Pictures is not to be a daily institu- 
tion. For the time being, it will be 
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reserved for such 
momentous __hap- 
penings as—why, 
as the opening of 
the baseball season. 

For the rest, our 
front pages bur- 
geoned briefly with 
the doings of 
Giants and Braves 
and Yankees, 
double plays and 
home runs and box 
office receipts. I 
have now to report 
that these matters 
are retired to the 
inner pages, where 
they will remain, 
doubtless, unless 
some famous 
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pitcher becomes 

domestically —_in- 

volved, Mr. Ruth 

has an attack of jaundice, or the 
World Series begins. As far as the 
simple reporting of the games is con- 
cerned, our preference is for the 
Times. Despite the picture page, not 
all of the excellent reporters engaged 
with the Times have been turned into 
photographers. 


| was quite a morning’s pleasure 
following the debut of Mlle. Ra- 
quel Meller, to browse over the reports 
of the dramatic reviewers and observe 
the different method employed by 
each in the bestowing of praise. As 
a general rule, this inveterate reader 
of the press follows the writings of 
Mr. Woollcott of the World, Mr. 
Hammond of the Tribune, Mr. Atkin- 
son of the Times, and Mr. Gabriel of 
the Sun. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Gabriel did not 
attend Mlle. Meller’s first night, and 
therefore it was necessary to depend on 
the remaining three gentlemen if one 
intended to have any opinions at all 
during the conversations of the ensuing 
day. 

But as it turned out, I quite forgot 
Miss Meller in the engaging diver- 
sion of solving the technique of three 
critics, each absorbed in saying the 
same thing. I found this: 

Mr. Woollcott, within the confines 
of a strictly limited space, contrives to 
be quite witty, and to reveal, not too 
ingenuously, whether the performance 
pleased him or not. He does not bother 
with telling what the performance was 
about. “I had a delightful time,” he 
says. “See, I’m in a good humor!” 


“Could I just squeeze in, please?” 
* a 


And thereupon we are treated to a bon 
mot or two, called wise-cracks by the 
vulgar. 

Mr. Hammond writes feline and 
silky prose, and enjoys it immensely. 
He goes somewhat further than Mr. 
Woollcott in description of the per- 
formance, and even has something to 
say about the audience: its clothing, its 
reaction, its entr’acte chatter. He does 
not set up definitely as a wit, but does 
not utterly eschew the laughing phrase. 
From Mr. Hammond, one is quite 
likely to get a forthright opinion or 
two, which can be used outright in 
conversation, or reversed with equal 
effect. 

In his Meller review, Mr. Atkinson 
was handicapped by the most irritating 
lot of typographical errors I have 
lately encountered. Several times he 
was made to refer to the diseuse in 
the masculine. And once the type 
made her performance “ephilanating,” 
when probably he meant to say exhila- 
rating. Aside from these mechanical 
difficulties, Mr. Atkinson gave us an 
excellent review. It sounded, of course, 
as if it might have been a speech by 
Woodrow Wilson. The sentences ac- 
tually resounded. And Mr. Atkinson 
never for a moment lost the notion 
that here was a profoundly serious af- 
fair, worth his unsmiling attention. 
Yet, as a piece of reporting, it came 
off splendidly. 

By reading all three reviews, I 
knew well enough what happened at 
the Empire—which was what I 


wanted to know—and which I should 
have been able to learn from any one 


ae 
Ae 
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of them. I have a 
fancy that the per- 
fect daily critic of 
the drama would 
be a fellow who 
approached his sub- 
ject with the wit 
and _ information 
of Mr. Woollcott, 
the prose style of 
Mr. Hammond, 
and the determina- 
tion to tell all that 
is possessed by Mr. 
Atkinson. Such a 
magnificent chap 
would be provided 
no doubt, 
with taste and dis- 
crimination. 


a A Oe i 





also, 


HE Prohibi- 

tion contest 

at Washington 

seems to me to be worth a story on its 

own account. If such a notion meets 

with your approval, discussion of the 

matter will be deferred until next 
week.—Morris MARKEY 


WHY I LIKE NEW YORK 


Because by lunching at the Algon- 
quin now and then ani attending an 
occasional first night and night club, 
you may hear yourself pointed out 
variously as Harpo Marx, Chaliapin, 
Otto Kahn, Alexander Woollcott, 
Marion ‘Talley’s father, or “the 
fellah who wrote ‘Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes’.”—G. ScHWABE 


Because when Sunday night I came 
from the Lackawanna Ferry and 
sought a nice taxicab among the multi- 
tude assembled on the cobbles, one of 
the drivers, a handsome youth who 
wore his sloppy cap as though it were a 
plumed helmet, flung open the door of 
his machine with a loud “Right this 
way, doctor.” ‘Pardon me,” said I 
getting in, “but I happen to be a 
lawyer.” “Qh, that’s all right,” he 
replied with a large and forgiving 
smile. “I’m only a taxi driver my- 
self.”—-ALBERT R. PERKINS 


Because the Fire Department has 
just sent four hose wagons, a chemi- 
cal, a fire patrol, two hook and ladder 
trucks and two chiefs to put out a fire 
under the hood of a silly little sedan 
parked below my window. 

—DorotHy KempF 
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SORCERY, IN WHITE, FROM SPAIN 


Raquel Meller, here at last for a brief season, shows us a new road to the heights of art. Believe it or 
not, a song about the-way-they-dressed-in-grandma’s-day goes with the costume above. But her performance of 


it turns it into a new, vital fact of life. 
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HE _im- 

pulses of 

spring 
have brought a 
burst of interna- 
tional gayety to 
Broadway. The 
glorious Raquel 


Meller expanded her hereto- 
fore exclusive services to the 
gravure sections and appeared 
in person at the Empire. A bright and 
ingratiating Russian balict sneaked into 
the Princess ‘Theatre when no one was 
looking and proceeded to win its au- 
diences completely. Miss Cecily Court- 
neidge and Jack Hulburt refurbished 
most of their engaging revue at the 
Central. 

And the American _first-nighter 
flapped its wings happily over the ad- 
vent of Miss Helen Hayes and Miss 
Madge Kennedy in a couple of roles 
that promised much enjoyment of the 
vernal sunshine to their respective 
managers. There were other blossom- 
ings during the week but the above 
bouquets were the choicest. 

Seforita Meller’s gala premiere on 
Wednesday was attended with all the 
dignity of a cinema first night. Great 
personages and rich persons marched 
into the theatre through the street 
crowd usually gathered to watch Mary 
or Doug or Charley arrive. However, 
the present crowd wasn’t so anxious to 
identify a Jack Gilbert or a Gish as 
to behold those who had paid $25- 
plus-tax for their seats. Inside the the- 
atre beautiful Spanish ladies dressed in 
white lace sold souvenir programs and 
Spanish dolls, but, oddly enough, no 
peanuts. 

The excellent orchestra Mr. Kurt 
Schindler had formed of veterans of 
the Philharmonic began its overture. 
Lowering lights ended the hard boiled 
critics’ appraisal of what might turn 
out to be New York’s prize sucker 
list. And out came the lady from 
Catalonia—and magic. 

Meller’s magic is that which com- 
pletely removes the theatre about you. 
The moment she begins a song you 
enter into a personal relationship with 
her, You are a sympathetic neighbor 
before the mute grief of a mother 
who is becoming insane beside the 
body of her dead child. The spell 
ends as the mother disappears and you 
hear an orchestra play the lullaby she’s 
been humming. You are back in the 
theatre for a moment; then Meller 
returns. A note or two of the music 





and you stand in a mean street riveted 
by the story this tragic girl is telling 
you of the flower of sin growing in 
her soul. A few minutes later you 
are unquestionably in a sunny village 
teasing a pretty peasant, who has halted 
a race with her swain for a moment 
with you in which to laugh and blush 
and confess her love. And so on for 
nine or ten other metamorphoses. 

Her art is a triumph of understate- 
ment. She is never noisy. Never does 
the purely theatrical obtrude in her 
creations. She paints with the lightest 
strokes. Her smiles can be invitations 
or agonies and her voice changes from 
a whip to a caress with no apparent 
modulation. Her face is the perfect 
mask. Her presence among us is one 
of the happiest events of the year. 


LL of which doesn’t leave a great 
deal of space to tell of other 
advents. However, it would be a dirty 
trick not to urge you to witness the 
ballet at the Princess. Alexander Gav- 
rilov’s “Ballet Revue’’, it’s called. 

As I said, it came in without 
trumpets, but by the time this reaches 
your eye someone will probably have 
told you about the modesty of design 
and the excellence of execution that 
attend the troupe. Half a dozen of 
M. Gavrilov’s choreographic inven- 
tions will surprise you with their 
freshness and dexterity. With a com- 
pany of perhaps thirty Russians and 
Americans he has evolved an enter- 
tainment free of all stylized schools. 
“American Bar in Paris”, “The Cir- 
cus”, and “Longing Souls”, the last 
an ingenious rhythmic setting to a 
Dvorak tune, are among the numbers 
which will lure me back again. 


HE abilities of Miss Madge 
Kennedy, Sidney Blackmer and 
Tom Powers are put to no great strain 
in “Love-In-A-Mist”. This newest 


tenant of the Gaiety is a comedy, the 
work of Amélie Rives and Gilbert 
Emery. We found it a trifle conscious 
in its Southern gentility, and just a 
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little bit creaky in 
getting its charac- 
ters in and out of 
the charming liv- 
ing room which 
Charles L. Wag- 
ner has given it. 
But it has the ker- 


nel of a good 


Meller Magic—Other Foreign Innovations— story, and Miss Kennedy as a 
And the Misses Hayes and Kennedy 


Blue Ridge belle who pur- 
posely tells white lies for 
kindness’ sake finds the most colorful 
part she has had in several seasons, and 
makes you forget the shortcomings of 
the authors. Mr. Blackmer does his 
best work since “The Mountain 
Man”. ‘Tom Powers turns some good 
tricks as a fiery Italian. You'll prob- 
ably enjoy Miss Kennedy and Messrs. 
Blackmer and Powers. I wonder if 
you feel the way we do about jolly 
black servants written in the laws-a- 
mussy manner and played by whites. 


HATEVER you may think of 

the rest of the production Helen 
Hayes will snap you out of it as you 
watch her in “What Every Woman 
Knows” at the Bijou. Barrie has had 
little luck in the American theatre 
during the last year, Maybe it was 
because nobody realized Helen Hayes 
would be good in about any Barrie 
part you gave her. Anyway a sur- 
prised audience became pleasantly vo- 
cal the other night in confessing that 
the never-never daughter of “Dear 
Brutus” had grown up into a lovely, 
gentle Maggie Wylie. 

Here is a performance with length, 
depth and breadth, that puts Miss 
Hayes again in the ranks of those with 
golden promise. My little daughter 
tells me the Hayes Maggie differs en- 
tirely from the Maude Adams. But 
we guess we’re old-fashioned. We’re 
satisfied with the Hayes version. 

Aside from this and the manuscript, 
the production has few virtues. Ken- 
neth MacKenna never quite made me 
believe he was John Shand, and the 
general open-minded attitude toward 
giving the American accent an equal 
chance with the Scotch during the 
whole evening perhaps helped interna- 
tional amity; but it ruined the men of 
the Wylie family. 


| tee at the Cherry Lane they 
are doing a springtime gayety 
called “Cherry Pie”. It wasn’t baked 
quite right the opening night, which 
fault may now have been improved. 


—M. C. 
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V. A Simpce Srory 


VERY fellow that’s ever 

been in the crook game can 

remember, I guess, one job 
that he has pulled off just for the 
fun of it. This job ’m going to tell 
about kept me laughing for a month. 
Of course I don’t know whether it’s 
going to look funny in print or not, but 
it certainly was a queer mixup. Just 
take it easy and follow meas I go along. 

Along about thirty years ago, maybe 
longer, most of the gay living in this 
town went on around Fourteenth 
Street, in the neighborhood of Tam- 
many Hall. ‘The district was dotted 
with gambling joints and saloons and 
the sidewalks alive with streetwalkers. 
One of the saloons was run by a fel- 
low named Tony Garten, the one at 
University Place and ‘Thirteenth 
Street, and Wulfers ran the one in 
Fourteenth Street just opposite the 
Hall. Both of them had a gambling 
place upstairs. 

I was the white-haired boy in both 
places. ‘Tony seemed to think a lot of 
me and I used to do him favors now 
and then. One of the cops I knew 


‘EVIL CONPANIONS 


—— 
—~— 


MEMORIES 


OF A CRIMINAL 


was a big fellow named Walter who 
had the beat on University Place. He 
was pretty well educated for a cop, but 
terribly fond of liquor. 

Wulfers’s Fourteenth Street bar was 
a pretty big place. On the ground 
floor there was a big barroom in front, 
that never was closed. In the back 
there was a big drinking room that 
could seat 300, and that never locked 
up the doors either. ‘That back room 
was a great place for the girls. They 
used to hang out in there by the 
dozens, listening to the music and 
drinking wine whenever a sucker came 
along to buy it for them. 

Upstairs, as I told you, there was a 
gambling room, with roulette and 
faro. I used to spend a lot of time 
loafing in the back room downstairs. 
One June morning about 2 a. m., 
Walter the cop came wandering in 
where I was sitting. He had on his 
citizen’s clothes and looked pretty 
glum. I said what’s the matter... . 





It seems his vacation was start- 
ing that day, and he had been paid 
off to enjoy it. But he’d gotten into 
the roulette game upstairs and 
they’d cleaned him. He sure was 
glum. But I told him to cheer up, he’d 
have some fun yet. I bought wine and 
we sat there talking. 

Some time after daylight, three peo- 
ple came in. I recognized the two 
women of the party right away. They 
were opera singers playing with the 
old German Opera Company at the 
Germania Theatre, just across from 
the Academy of Music, and pretty 
swell dames, I tell you. The man with 
them I saw was an Englishman as 
soon as he began talking. It seemed 
from their talk that they had been out 
to an all night party and were doing a 
little slumming before calling it a 
night. I couldn’t help listening to 
what the Englishman said. 

He was talking about how he liked 
American women, but said he had 
found the American men to be pretty 
ignorant. None of them talked like 
educated fellows, he said. I got an 
idea. I wrote out on a piece of paper 
a sentence in Greek that I remembered 
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from my school days. The sentence 
was Greek for “Vanity, vanity, all is 
vanity,” but I can’t remember the 
Greek now. I handed him the paper, 
and he laughed. 

“By Jove,” he said, “a neat hit.” 
And he invited us over to his table. 
Walter came too. Remember he 
wasn’t in cop’s clothes, and he looked 
pretty aristocratic. We sat there 
drinking wine until nearly eight 
o’clock, Walter and me trying to dis- 
courage the two dames. We saw game 
in the Englishman, but didn’t want 
those smart girls watching us. Pretty 
soon they left. 


The Englishman and I bought wine 
until we didn’t have any more money, 
and when he confessed he was broke 
I lost my spirits for a while. It wasn’t 
going to be any game after all. But 
then he pulled a check out of his 
pocket, a certified check for $750, and 
said if we could get that cashed we 
could go on drinking. That looked 
better. I told him I had a friend 
(Tony Garten) over at the other 
saloon, and if we’d wait until ten 
o’clock we could get the money all 
right. We sat and chinned about 
England and America until ten 
o’clock, and then went over to Tony’s 
place. 

When we went in, I said, “Here, 
Tony, will you cash this for the gen- 
tleman?” He wanted to know if I 
knew the Englishman well. I said, 
“No, but Walter here knows him in- 
timately.” Walter had been drinking 
a lot of wine and endorsed the check. 
We sat down and began drinking some 
more. About that time a girl named 
Laura drifted in. I liked her because 
she was sort of refined and never got 
rough. I introduced her all around, 
and the Englishman wanted to dance 
with her. We put a nickel in the piano 
and they turned a few. When he sat 
down again, the cash he had gotten 
for the check was sticking out of his 
vest pocket, and I lifted it. I counted 
the roll, and took $650, putting the 
rest back. 

He danced again with Laura, and 
this time when he sat down he found 
out his roll was gone. He set up a roar 
and accused Laura. She was all up in 
the air. We called 
in the cop off the 
beat, and he took 
Laura in another 
room and_ searched 
her thoroughly. Of 
course he found noth- 





ing. The Englishman was pretty sore, 
but pretty drunk too and I calmed him. 
I said we’d go uptown to a cabaret at 
Thirty-fifth Street and I’d get some 
money so we could go on drinking. 
That seemed to soothe him. 

As we went out, I slipped Laura 
twenty-five bucks. She was some sur- 
prised. We went to the Tivoli, run 
by a fellow named Bob Akron, and 
after drinking a few I introduced the 
Englishman to another girl. He’d for- 
gotten all about his money. Walter 
and I got in a barouche and started 
downtown again. Then I pulled the 
roll out of my pocket and said: “Here’s 
your bit, I’ve gotten you a stake for 
your vacation after all. Didn’t I tell 
you?” And I split with him, giving 
him $300. That pleased him a lot, but 
right away he wanted to go to his 





rooming-house in Stuyvesant Place 
where his landlady, who was sort of 
soft on him, would put him to bed. 

I dropped him there, but before he 
got out of the cab I couldn’t resist the 
temptation of lifting that $300 out of 
his vest pocket. He was pretty drunk. 

The landlady met him at the door 
with open arms, and after he’d gone 
in I went on back to Tony’s place. 

About four o’clock that afternoon, 
Walter showed up. He certainly was 
a sight. His face was scratched and 
bloody and somebody had given him 
a black eye. I asked him the matter. 

“Well,” he said, ““when I was leav- 
ing my room I discovered somebody 
had pinched that roll you gave me. I 
accused the landlady, and she jumped 
all over me. We had a tough fight, 
and all the roomers came out and 
helped her throw me down the steps.” 

I said, “Now that’s tough luck,” 
and tried to comfort him. But he was 
pretty blue, and finally I gave him 
twenty-five dollars. He said I was 
mighty good to him, and he didn’t de- 
serve it after being trimmed. 

Well, there was one more funny 
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thing out of this little 

job. That check the 

Englishman got us to 

cash was all right. But 

about a month later he 

came back with an- 

other one, for the 

same amount, $750, and certified in 
the same way. Tony remembered him, 
and cashed it. But that check turned 
out to be a forgery, and the English- 
man was picked up and sent to Sing 
Sing for two years.—JoE TAyLor 

° 


THEATRE GABBLE 


(Distinctly Heard at “Young 
Woodley’’) 


The Gabblers are three bejeweled 
dowagers. 

“Oh, my dear, the temptations the 
boys of today have to fight—well I 
often think no one quite realizes how 
TERRIBLE they are.” 

“T was just saying that very thing to 
Mrs. Van Gaasbeck. Their lives at 
school and college are so TERRIBLY 
filled with chances to go wrong.” 

“And so many fall by the way. Of 
course if they have good Christian 
mothers, I po think they’re bound to 
come through all right in the end.” 

“Yes, but the temptations, my dear. 
They have to be so brave and firm.” 

“T know—yes—I know—that’s so 
true—yes and especially when the 
woman is so much older and more ex- 
perienced and leads them on as this 
professor’s wife is doing.” 

“T should say so. But I always say 
that sugary, sweet type is dangerous.” 

“Oh, I know it. It’s so hard for 
them. And there are so many like 
that poor Young Wadley with no 
mother to turn to in their trouble.” 

“Woodley, my dear, not Wadley. 
But I know exactly what you mean. 
I told Foster only the other night I 
simply didn’t pretend to understand 
how the boys of this age could pPossi- 
BLY go through school and university 
life without being contaminated.” 

“Yes, just contaminated! And the 
women of today seem to be so much 
worse than the men. So bold!” 

“Yes, you’re right— it’s absolutely 
deplorable and that’s why I say that 
we don’t half realize the temptations 
our boys have.” 

“Yes, just like this fine young lad— 
what’s his name—Woolley?” 

“Woodley, my dear, Woodley—” 

Just here the curtain rises and the 
thiee bejeweled dowagers aren’t 


strangled after all—C. Knapp 
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Poised- but not placid 
Superb- but not static 


A perfume in the manner 
of Houbigant > 
LA BELLE SAISON 


BICANT 


PARIS 
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The 
Water Tower 


O Herr Jolly of Germany fasted more 
than forty days, subsisting entirely 

upon bottled mineral water and cigarettes. 
He must have had his training in an 
American night club. 

+ + + 

Home Brew 
Sir Charles Higham, the high pressured 
apostle of India Tea, is with us again, this 
time to promote the idea of a Tea High- 
ball. If we remember aright, the scheme 
is to brew tea in the ordinary way, add 
carbonated water and allow to remain in 
bottles for a few days. And without know- 
ing anything else about it, we are willing 
to make a modest wager that AQUAZONE 
does the trick better than any other car- 
bonated water. 

+ + + 
When one goes to the Café de Paris, as 
one almost must now that it is in receipt 
of so much publicity and now that 
“H.M.S. Pinafore” is just downstairs, 
there are two things well worth remem- 
bering— 





¢ + + 

One is to reserve your table, because that 
is what everyone seems to do. The other 
is to enunciate the word AQUAZONE 
distinctly because the foreign waiters seem 
to have a little difficulty with it. Theo- 
dor assures us that he is coaching them and 
the practice you give them will be appre- 
ciated all round. 





The Liquor Market. The colored water 
swindle is being worked now for all it is 
worth and when not sure of your pur- 
veyor the safe thing is to sample a bottle 
or two in every case before you pay. 

b+ + + 
The difficulty of writing advertising was 
forcibly brought home to us again when 
preparing our new newspaper copy the 
other week. We were faced with the 
problem of fairly presenting AQUA- 
ZONE as it is—a superlatively smooth 
mixer and an honestly effective aid to 
health—to a big mixed audience of wets 
and bone drys. How far we succeeded, 
or otherwise, we hope you will notice in 
your favorite daily. 

bo ob + 
And how obviously we believe in under- 
statement you can quickly prove by asking 
your grocer or druggist for a bottle of 
AQUAZONE—tetter still a case. 
VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement. 











Spring in the 
Air in Spring 


two ago, the spring music season 

consisted chiefly of students’ re- 
citals, orchestral concerts under the 
direction of affluent visitors who could 
afford to hire a hundred men and con- 
duct the Pathetic Symphony, outbursts 
by college glee clubs with incidental 
soloists who told Irish stories in the 
best South New Jersey dialect, and a 
round of dance recitals that were all 
cheesecloth and a yard wide. Eheu 
fugaces, as they used to say about the 
State Symphony Orchestra. This 
spring bears a strange crop, consisting 
of aforementioned students, conduc- 
tors, collegians and adagio hoppers, 
with the addition of a good many emi- 
nent radio favorites. We have be- 
come accustomed to the appearance, if 
that is what it can be called, of concert 
performers before the microphone, but 
the recitals in person of radio special- 
ists are novelties. 

The invasion of the microphonous 
tribe began in February, when “Goldy 
and Dusty” (Harvey Hindermeyer 
and Earle Tuckerman, but we forget 
which is “Goldy”) diverted an Aeo- 
lian Hall audience. Followed two 
Mecca Temple soirées, which included 
such celebrities as Graham McNamee, 
the Silver Masked Tenor (why 
shouldn’t you know that he is suspected 
of being named Joseph M. White? ), 
the Happiness Boys (yes, sir, Billy 
Jones and Ernie Hare!) and others 
whom you would recognize if we 
named them and you owned a receiv- 
ing set. And these melancholy April 
nights have been gladdened by the ad- 
vent of the richly endowed Louis 
Caton, quaintly styled “the Steel Mill 
Tenor”, that excellent fiddler, God- 
frey Ludlow, and the Heifetz of the 
saxophone, Rudy Wiedoeft. 

The press reception of these artists 
has been casual. Most critics who 
deigned to attend their functions dis- 
missed them as “entertaining their 
radio admirers, who are legion,” or 
briefed them in some similarly non- 
committal fashion. Serious thinkers 
who are not employed in journalism 
have deplored these events on the 


[: the old days, meaning a year or 
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MUSICAL EVENTS ... 


Air, and the 


ground that the introduction of the 
sappy music, which radio audiences 
adore, into concert halls might bring 
about a lowering of standards. At 
that, we doubt whether the sentimental 
tripe which some of these intruders 
have purveyed is any more objectiona- 
ble than the bad red herring of dull 
classic airs which more “respectable”’ 
recitalists have served up. 

Admitted the musical unimportance 
of the programs (excepting the con- 
tributions of Mr. Ludlow and the 
amazing harmonic feats of the quintet 
known as the Revelers), our good 
friends of the air have succeeded in 
showing up their more staid colleagues 
in several respects. Few concert sing- 
ers display such fine diction as that 
of the Messrs. McNamee, White, 
Jones, Hare and Caton. Their songs 
may have been trivial, but their use of 
the vernacular, which is a swell word 
for English, as a musical medium was 
a cogent argument for English as a 
singing tongue. “The absence of high- 
ly artistic poses and grimaces also 
might have been something to think 
about for any “legitimate” singers 
who patronized, in both senses of the 
word, their entertainments. 


Phonograph Records 


ROBABLY the most popular and 

prolific recorders of the day are 
the Unhappiness Boys, of whom Ver- 
non Dalhart is the principal minne- 
singer. We refer to the deluge of 
“Southern” songs, typified in the pall- 
ingly successful “Death of Floyd Col- 
lins”. It is said that the wax immor- 
talizations of this epic and its fellows 
helped to restore the industry at a 
time when business was more than a 
little wet. 


ROM the Okeh company we have 

received not only the Kentucky cave 
air, but also “Little Mary Phagan” 
(the Frank case with references to the 
principal figure discreetly omitted), 
“The Drunkard’s Lone Child”, ““The 
Altoona Freight Wreck”, “Kinnie 
Wagner”, “The Drunkard’s Hell” 


and two somewhat more sophisticated 
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Where the Blazed Trail Crosses the 


Boulevard 


The Colonel Ties a Fly 


OLONEL JOCK SCOTT was 

( about to tie a fly. It was mid- 
night on the seventh floor. A 
ghostly White Miller came fluttering 
in from the moonlight that streaked 
the boulevard, followed closely by a 
Hare’s Ear, fresh 
from the blazed trail. 

From the first floor 
came the echo of 
eight bells, chimed 
by the chorus of 
ships’ clocks. 

“One moment!” 
gasped the Whirling 
Dun, as there was 
a sudden stir among 
3 the wrigglers and hel- 

The Roval Coach- Zramites in the show 
man case. “Are you tying 
a wet oradry?” 

“A very dry one, I am sorry to say!” 
replied the Colonel, clearing his 
throat. 

“Everything does seem so dry,” 
whispered the Pink Lady, who stood 
at one side chatting with the Royal 
Coachman, as the Bloody Butcher 
glared at him. 

“I see you are wearing your hackle 
much longer this year,” the gallant 
Coachman observed. “Do you think 
it more attractive?” 

“Perhaps not— 
but it’s far more kill- 
ing!’ the Pink Lady 
replied. 

“Well, well!” 
chuckled the Coach- 
man, “that’s what 
Yellow Sally tells 
me!” Whereupon the 
Pink Lady, turning 
a shade pinker, ob- 
served something 
about Yellow Sally 
being rather obvious. 

Colonel Scott had just finished 
tying the left wing of his dry tempt- 








The Pink Lady 
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ress, at this juncture, when Parma- 
chenee Belle aie in importantly, 
entirely oblivious of the Pink Lady. 

“I have just moved into the swell- 
est apartment!” the Belle observed. 

“Well, you would!” said the Pink 
Lady, maliciously. 

“Let me tell you about it!” con- 
tinued the Belle, still entirely disre- 
garding the Pink Lady.” It is the 
smartest duplex English fly-box in 
town—aluminum and_ cedar clear 
through, with sky -lights, of course.’ 

“Such taste!” cried Jenny Lind, 
a high C. 

Just then the Spent Gnat, a notori- 

ous fly-about-town, came reeling in 


reeking with fly oil, yom 
after a hectic hour ae uw 
in a night jazz pool. HU 
“Pay no attention £ OY we 
A aZg 





Royal Coachman, 
“he’s putting on side 

because he’s a cousin 

of those English Dry 

Flies. I know all 

about him — he’s 

slow! " ‘ The BU Butcher 

“T say, don’t you ' 


to him,” warned the ¥ 2 
ia 


€bercrombie & Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Avenue and 45th Street, New York 


smell a Sherry Spinner?”’ chortled the 
newcomer. 

“Shh! Do you want to offend the 
Colonel?’ inquired old Junglecock, 
who had just joined the party. “He 
had to use some denatured dry sherry 
on that Spinner 
he’s just tied. Of 
course you might 
think it was_ his 
breath—as much as 


you know about 
flies.” 

“Well! boomed 
the Colonel. “I’ve got 


it done! And it’s just 
five minutes to one. 
Time for all you fly 
folks to buzz back 
home!” 

There was a sudden commotion. 
The 2-ounce rods began to shimmy 
in their rack, followed sympatheti- 
cally by the 34’s and 4’s . There was a 
faint humming i in the show case filled 
with reels, and the ship’s clocks down- 
stairs chimed two bells. 

The Pink Lady picked up her filmy 
hackles and daintily dropped into a 
fly-box. 

“Au revoir!’’ said the Royal Coach- 
man. “And that’s that!” 

The Silver Doc- 
tor and the Gold 
Stork poked their 
heads in at the door. 
But they were twen- 
ty minutes too late. 

* * * 

The English ta- 
pered lines and 
leaders, the creels 
and landing nets, 
the fishing suits and 
waders for men and 
women, in this unequalled fishing de- 
partment, all speak the language 
real fishermen understand. 





The Spent Gnat 





The Silver Doctor 
and 


the Gold Stork 
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Copynght 1926 
The House of Kuppenhe'—- 


WHAT’S WHAT 
In WHAT’S NEW 


want a man to look to 
us, not merely for what’s 
new in clothes but for what’s 
what in what’s new—the ex- 
ceptional instead of the con- 
ventional-the coveted instead 
of the commonplace—the 
hard-to-get rather than the 
easy-to-find—the model that 
everybody hasn’t got — the 
fabric that everybody isn’t 
wearing—the suit or topcoat 
that never loses its identity in 
the crowd! 


Youcanbuyclothesanywhere. 


What this store sells is 
CHARACTER. 


Suits and Topcoats 


°35 0°85 


BROADWAY at 49th ST. 
35th ST. and 7th AVE. 
47 CORTLANDT STREET 




















specimens, “The Wild Coyotes O’er 
the Prairie” and “He Was Doomed 
To Go Beyond”. Most of these songs 
and many others are available on other 
lists, but the Okeh titles are noted as 
typical. All of these Lieder, with the 
exception of the last two and “Little 
Mary Phagan”, are sung by Vernon 
Dalhart, to accompaniments consisting 
chiefly of guitar, fiddle, harmonica 
and occasional interludes of whistling. 
Most of them begin with an invoca- 
tion and conclude with a moral, and 
almost all of the tunes are alike, re- 
sembling the more sentimental Swa- 
bian folk airs. 


URNING to more serious mat- 

ters, there is a brilliant new vocal 
combination available on Brunswick 
Records, the partners being Virginia 
Rea, a delightful young soprano, and 
Franklyn Baur, one of the best re- 
cording tenors that ever warbled into 
a machine. We suggest their disk of 
“Bye and Bye” coupled with “D’Ye 
Love Me?” 


NEW dance orchestra is that of 

Emerson Gill of the Castle of 
Paris in Chicago (Okeh), and in “It 
Must Be Love”, doubled with “The 
Roses Brought Me You”, there is some 
fine virtuosity by the solo trumpeter, 
trombonist and saxophonist. The Ipana 
Troubadours have two exceptionally 
snappy fox-trot records in “Who”, 
matched with “Sunny”, and “Every- 
thing’s Gonna Be All Right” teamed 
with “Tentin’ Down In Tennessee”. 
The Singing Sophomores do a daz- 
zling vocal interpolation in “Who”. 
Columbia issues these disks. 


ICTOR has a knock-out in “Say 

Mister, Have You Met Rosie’s 
Sister?” played by the Don Bestor 
bunch, coupled with “Moonlight in 
Mandalay” by Edwin J. McEnelly’s 
Orchestra. There are good vocal 
choruses by Cloyd Griswold and Lewis 
James, respectively. The best “hot” 
record heard recently is “It’s the 
Blues”, recorded for Brunswick by 
Isham Jones and Company. On the 
reverse side is a smart instrumentation 
of “Someone Is Keeping Me Out of 
Your Dreams”, by the same artists. 
And if you want more, try Victor’s 
double of “Castle in Spain” by the 
Dornberger Orchestra and “Drifting 
Apart”, by the Goldkettes and the 
Lopez double of “That Certain Feel- 
ing” and “Dorothy”, with interpola- 
tions by Bruce Wallace.—R. A. S. 
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A few reasons why the 


NEW STUTZ 


has won the enthusiasm 
of leading engineers 


Body five inches nearer 
the ground—yet pro- 
viding full road clearance 
and headroom. 


Radically lowered cen- 
ter of gravity—giving 
greater safety, comfort 
and roadability. 


Quiet, long-lived, worm- 
drive rear axle—permit- 
ting lowered body; it im- 
proves with use. 


90 H.P. motor; with 
overhead camshaft - 
novel design; smooth, 
flexible, vibrationless. 


New, non-leaking hy- 
drostatic brakes — in- 
herently equalized; quick- 
acting and positive. 
Six body styles, de- 
signed and con- 
structed under the 
supervision of 
Brewster of New 
York. Allclosed bod- 
ies automatically 
ventilated. All mod- 
els priced F. O. B. 
Indianapolis, tax 
excluded, but fully 
equipped except 
Spare tires. 


52995 


STUTZ 


NEW YORK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


1830 BROADWAY 
at 60th Street 


Telephone 
COLUMBUS 2811 
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PERSONAL 


WILL THE FAIR LADY who spoke so rap- 
turously about the enchantment of Arthur 
Schnitzler’s Fraulein Else at dinner last night at 
Mayfair House please divulge her identity so that 
a diffident but adoring admirer can send her a 
copy of Schnitzler’s new novel Beatrice, which is 
even better? M.L.S., c/o The Players Club. 


IF THE GENTLEMAN with the custom-built 
Hispano-Suiza roadster who boasted about his 
two first-row seats for Raquel Meller’s premiére 
wants to show that he is really exclusive let him 
try to get a pre-publication two-volume set of the 
de luxe limited edition of A Million And One 
Nights—The History of the Motion Picture—317 
numbered copies, autographed by Thomas A. 
Edison—price $60, advanced to $75 after publica- 
tion.—H. B. P., Great Neck. 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL: for the charm- 
ing but slightly deaf hostess who missed some of 
the more exciting repartee in the after-dinner dis- 
cussion of H. L. Mencken last Wednesday night 
at the Brevoort: why not get a copy of that truly 
Boswellian biography, The Man Mencken: ‘“‘My 
dear, it tells everything, absolutely everything, 
about The Bad Boy of Baltimore, and prints a 
mass of Mencken's own stuff never before availa- 
ble.” M. D.'R., Allerton House. 


GENEROUS REWARD WILL BE PAID and 
no questions asked for the return of first edition of 
Franz Werfel’s Verdi—A Novel of The Opera, 
lost somewhere between The Theatre Guild, and 
63rd Street and Park Avenue. Copies now on sale 
—third printing—will not do, because I have just 
heard on high authority that Werfel is being 
seriously considered for the Nobel Prize, and I 
must have a genuine first. Mrs. L. R. T., 630 
Park Avenue. 
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IF THE DISTINGUISHED PROFESSOR 
with the Phi Beta Kappa key and the pernicious 
habit of violent over-bidding prefers to escape the 
murderous assaults of the three victims who were 
his successive partners at bridge last night, he is 
confidentially but urgently advised to rush to the 
nearest book-store for a copy of So They Played 
Bridg—AND HOW! by Hugh Tuite. Sidney 
Lenz, Knickerbocker Whist Club, N. Y 
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THE SWEET YOUNG THING who expressed 
an ardent desire to take up modern literature in a 
Big Way at approximately 2:15 o'clock yesterday 
morning will get the thrill of her life if she reads 
Havelock Ellis: A Biographical and Critical Sur- 
vey, by Isaac Goldberg, because it contains a great 
deal of never-before-published stuff by Ellis, in- 
cluding letters, diary entries, poems, and a trans- 
lation of Renan’s dramatic version of the Song of 
Songs, not to mention the first complete account 
—after 28 years—of the Havelock Ellis trial 
following the publication of his first studies in 
sexual psychology. F. S. N., Washington Square. 


DRAMA LOVER, Ashtabula, Ohio: Cancel 
your New York trip: I am sending you by air- 
plane mail a copy of Young Woodley, the best play 
of the season, which has just been published in 
—- form. Greetings to Mildred. Uncle Thad- 

eus. 


CONSTANT READER: If you expect to 
borrow or steal my copy of The Windy Hill by 
Jennings Perry, you have another guess coming: 
love stories as beautifully written as this are all 
too rare these days. Just ask your book-seller to 
a you page one. Critic, c/o The Princeton 

ub. 


PRIVATE FOR F. P. A.: You were the first 
to herald the Cross Word Puzzle era and the first 
to sing its requiem. Well, you were right the first 
time and wrong the second, because the latest 
Cross Word Puzzle Book (5th Series) has jumped 
right into the best-seller class on the day of 
publication, snuggling right next to Cross Word 
Puzzle Book Number 4. If the public craves more 
punishment, why should we hold back? Simon 
and Schuster. 
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ANXIOUS MOTHER: All is well—my gam- 
bling days are over. Now that I’ve got a copy of 
Webster's Poker Book, stud is no longer a mystery 
or a risk: it’s a sure thing. Mailing check to pay 
mortgage. Your loving son, Lemuel. 


TIRED BUSINESS MAN: If you really want 
to Get Away From It All, telephone your book- 
store to send you the best detective story in years, 
The Viaduct Murder, by Ronald Knox. I read 
them all, and I know. Bob. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN interested in 
all the enemies to ennui mentioned in these per- 
sonals will get a real surprise if they will cut out 
this page or the appended list and present it by 
mail or in person to their own book-seller or the 
publishers, Simon and Schuster, 37 West 57th 
Street, New York. 
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This check list is provided for your » 
convenience. Fill it out and present or K 
send it to your own bookseller or the 
publishers, SIMON and SCHUSTER, 

at 37 West 57th Street, New York. 


[] BEATRICE. A novel by ARTHUR SCHNITZLER [$1.50] 
{[}FRAULEIN ELSE. A novel by ARTHUR 


Scomersimm 4 ll ltl lf lw ow FBR .GO] 
1 A MILLION AND ONE NIGHTS by 

TERRY RAMSAYE 

[The History of the Motion Picture] 

De Luxe, Limited, Pre-Publication Edi- 

——- . wes. «) es ee: See 
[1 THE MAN MENCKEN. A biography by 

IsAAC GOLDBERG. . . . . . « [$4.00] 
() VERDI. A novel of the opera by FRANZ 

Weer, . .»+.-« ..» » » » gaol 
(7SO THEY PLAYED BRIDGE—AND 

HOW! by HuGH Tuite. . . . . [$1.50] 
(1) HAVELOCK ELLIS. A biography by Isaac 

GOLDRERG ... ... . . . [$4.00] 
[] YOUNG WOODLEY. A play by Joun VAN 

eae eee ee [$1.75] 
[1] THE WINDY HILL. A novel by JENNINGS 

ee. . ge lt tk lf fe ee 
[] THE CROSS WORD PUZZLE BOOK. 

Rie wg sg ss ks SG 
[] WEBSTER’S POKER BOOK by H. T. 

WEBsTER etal. . . . . . . . [$1.50] 
(7 THE VIADUCT MURDER by RonaLp 

Ms sate ceests « Oe 


Sign your name and indiccte your address here. 
¥. This shows it can be done without a dotted line. 
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COUTURIERS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-SECOND STREET 


No less au 
thentic than 
the intriguing 
gowns we im- 
port are the 
delightful 
originations 
from our own 
ateliers 


Hickson Apparel Obtainable 
at their Shops Only 


NEW YORK PARIS 
BOSTON HYANNIS 
BUFFALO SOUTHAMPTON 


‘Pa rfum “Heure d’Extase”’ 

















PROGRAM NOTES 


(Assuming singers of Ameri- 
can popular songs were hon- 
ored with a precis of each 
composition in the manner of 
Raquel Meller’s program an- 


notation ) 


1. My Sweetie Went Away 


HE steadfast lover of the 
province of the Bronx mourns 
the inconstancy of his inam- 


orata who has abandoned him for 
the charms of another. Whither has 
she flown? When did she fly to the 
arms of another? Ah, what did he 
offer her that he, the steadfast lover, 
could not have spread before her? 
What is left but death, death in the 
province of the Bronx? 


2. Too Many Parties ANnp Too 
Many PAts 


It is one who has known the joys 
and sorrows of life in the alley of the 
Tin Pan who sings this warning. Do 
not venture too often, O my daughter, 
to the gay fiestas of those who eat of 
the cake! Do not have too many 
friends that are boys! Or you will go 
the way of the rose of the thorough- 
fare of the broad and the Sally who 


was too frivolous. 


3. Down sy THE WINEGAR Wolks 


A young matador from the stock- 
yards sings of his domicile over the 
viaduct, down by the woiks of winegar, 
as is the saying in this strange patois. 
How virile the men of the woiks! 
How hardy the women! Aye, aye, aye, 
even the little ones are chained lest 
they sink their teeth in the dogs. Last 
night a traveler from far Chicago 
went faring in his vehicle with one of 
the woiking lassies. Did he wax too 
amorous? Who knows? But it was 
ke who had to traverse his way home- 
ward on foot, not she! 


4. Let’s Tatk Apout My Sweetie 


The young girl whose lover dances 
so well the ancient pavan of Charles- 
ton can bear no longer the pratings of 
one who has but lately fallen in love. 
Enough of your lover! Fine he may 
be, but now let us hear of my inam- 
orato! If your lover have the vir- 
tues of mine, he must have been born 
twins! If he can wend the mazes of 
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Sleeping Beauty 


Have you, O dear romantic, let 
beauty lie slumbering in your counte- 
nance—waiting the magic wand of some 
mythical prince to waken it? 


The world wags merrily on—and life 
you know, smiles sweetest to the beauti- 
ful—the young! And fairy princes, it 
seems, are quite out of fashion. 


Sophisticated young women—compel 
ling creatures with faces as fresh as spring 
winds and as winsome as orchids—trip 
hourly to their purring motors from the 
salons of Helena Rubinstein, the modern 
beauty-scientist, who has wrested the 
secrets of youth and beauty from sky and 


land and sea. 
“4M 


So TO the salon of Helena Rubinstein, 
where beauty in essence awaits you- 
where soothing lotions and balms, wisely 
and deftly administered, brace relaxed 
muscles and tissues and create new 
loveliness. 


And for the daily ritual of the toilette 
you may have Valaze Water Lily Cream, 
to cleanse and youthify—Valaze Ex- 
trait to whisk away the tired look from 
round the eyes—Valaze Beauty Grains 
to wash away the hall marks of the soft- 
coal period—Valaze Georgine Lactee to 
brace the indolent chin. And to accent- 
uate your good looks—there are the 
Valaze vanity touches, subtle, enchant- 
ing rouges, powders and lip lustres—all 
potent charms that waken slumbering 
beauty! 


EVEN ONE BEAUTY TREATMENT 
at the Helena Rubinstein salon youthifies 
and vastly improves the complexion and 
facial contour. For appointment Telephone 
Circle 4651. 


SALON DE BEAUTE VALAZE 


Nelend RebirHlein 


46 West 57th St., New York 


CHICAGO—%30 N. Michigan Boulevard 
DETROIT—1540 Washington Boulevard 

BOSTON—234 Boylston Street 
NEWARK—9351 Broad Street 

PHILADELPHIA—1719 Chestnut Street 


PARIS 
126 Rue du Fg. St. Honore 





LONDON 
24 Grafton St. W. 
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THE BUCCANEERS CLUB 








THOMAS ORLANDO MOON 


Master in Sail and Steam 
All Oceans, Any Tonnage 





CAPTAIN OF “THE BUCCANEER” 





HE romance and high adventure of the sea is personified in the Commander selected | 
by The Buccaneers Club for its cruising club house. | 


Captain Moon’s record as a mariner opens back in ’79 shipwrecked off the Island of | 
Mariposa in the Crooked Island Passage, in the jackass brig ‘Rescue’—then on to 1888, 
as Commander of the three masted schooner ‘Lane’, first of its type to round Cape Horn, 
171 days at sea with a mutinous crew. | 


Captain Moon commanded the dispatch boat ‘Hercules’ in 1898, which with news- | 
paper correspondents on board discovered the Spanish Fleet in Santiago Harbor, and so | 
reported to Admiral Schley. With lights dimmed and contrary to orders he steamed into | 
the harbor behind the collier ‘Merrimac’, and was well in when the ship was sunk. He 
ran the gauntlet of Spanish fire and brought his ship into a conspicuous position during the 
naval engagement which followed Admiral Cervera’s attempted escape. 


Rescue at sea was a feature of 1902—off the Atlantic Coast between Fire Island and 
Mentogue, Captain Moon saved fourteen lives from two barges during a terrific blizzard. 
He then took a government lightship from New York to San Francisco thru the Straits of 
Magellan. The trip took 104 days, and is the longest ever made by a lightship. 


A phrase of official record which strikes the keynote of Captain Moon’s character and 
ability reads: ““The Captain with a capstan bar used as a club, forced the crew then in 
mutiny to rig a battering ram in the waist with which to knock the rails off the ship and | 
free her from a deck-load of water.” | 

| 





Che right New Yorkers for a limited char- 
ter membership in Ghe Buccaneers Club 
have been selected and invited under careful 
sponsorship of leaders in the professions, 
society, literature, finance, sports, and the 
stage and screen. Are you on the list? 








Office on Shore: Suite 1009—25 West 43d Streee—Murray Hill 4304 
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Russ Beautiful Store, 


FIFTH AVENUE 
At 36 Street 





A Picturesque 


NEw HAT 


Preferred by 
Blondes, Brunettes and 
“In-Betweens” 


‘Tuere’s just something 
about a large hat that 
makes its wearer irre- 
sistible. So we anticipate 
great popularity for this 
new model of Bed- 
ford straw, simply 
trimmed with velvet — 
far from simple in effect! 


Black Sand Green 
Red Navy Blue 


520 


Louis XVI Millinery Salon Fifth Floor 


afi 











the pavan of the Charleston, my 
lover must have been his tutor! 


5. Papa Goes WHERE Mama Goes 


An indignant dowager of the prin- 
cipate of Harlem utters her dusky 
woes. How many nights has her help- 
mate prowled down the narrow lanes 
of Harlem with some dark-skinned 
beauty? How many nights has she 
sat in her lonely hut, dropping the 
quarter in the gas meter? But hence- 
forth, it shall be different! Where 
he goes, there will she go! Or, and 
maybe is not what she means, he will 
not go at all! 


16. Me anp THE Boy FRIEND 


How she loves her lover, this beauty 
who dwells by Bowery side! Loves 
she him as the sweet sugar loves the 
brown coffee, as the fresh egg the 
succulent ham! And when he takes 
her for an excursion—ah, what bliss, 
what unutterable ecstasy! 


7. Harp Heartep HANNAH 


The despairing lover weeps that 
never will he melt the icy heart of his 
Hannah, she who hails from the mys- 
terious precinct of Savannah. Were 
he to be starving, she would deny him 
bananas. Were he dying of thirst, she 
would dash the cup from his lips. Ah, 
can she do this and do that? Ah, she 
can—but not for her swain! 





8. EveryTHING’s Gonna BE ALL 
RIGHT 


Poverty cannot sunder fond hearts, 
for have not other folk cares of ultra- 
marine hue? And is not our old uncle 
coughing a little more auspiciously 
with every sun that sets on Brooklyn? 
And are they not wedded nigh unto a 
year? And is there not to'be another 
mouth to feed? Ah, if only it resem- 
bles either the young husband or the 
vendor of ice, Sefior Gus, will not 
everything be ultimate happiness? 

—Rosert A. SIMON 


QUATRAIN ON SPRING 


A malediction on the fools who sing 

Stale panegyrics to the Wench of 
Spring; 

My casement’s open and it does but 
swell 

The vile staccato of the riveting. 
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FUR STORAGE 


The Fox just naturally seeks 
a hollow log when the enemy 
pursues. 


And when the common 
enemy of all furs, the sum- 
mer moth and its ilk, start 
their pursuits—why, it’s bet- 
ter to give furs the protec- 
tion of our Private Storage 
Vaults where the air is cold 
and dry and where furs re- 
ceive the careful treatment 
of experts in peltry. 


Telephone 8720 Bryant 
for Fur Storage Service 


CKEL & SONS inc 


One Family Management Since 1863 
546 FIFTH AVENUE 


Where 45" St Crosses 5 Avenue 
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GOWNS, 
WRAPS 


and 


HATS 


15 East 54th Street 
New York 
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HOUSANDS of alert New Yorkers have discovered that they need no longer 

burn the midnight oil in a vain effort to keep abreast of the season's books. 
A brief time spent in looking through Tue Booxman gives them a complete 
survey of all the worth while books of the month. 

In the pages of Toe Bookman they meet authors, arrived and arriving; they 
are told of books that are creating a stir here and abroad. It contains short 
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ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


Table Talk 


—And Drinking Accessories 





Fashion Notes 


HIS week, 

in general, 

has been 
somewhat un- 
eventful. ‘There 
was that matter of 
the new Reboux 
hat with the em- 
broidered mono- 
= gram on the crown 
at Rolle (40 East Fiftieth Street, in 
case you forget), of course. ‘There 
was some admiration of the manner in 
which Stern’s has produced an oilcloth 
for use on country porches that looks 
exactly like satin brocade, my dear. 
(The colors are pastel, but some peo- 
ple like that, even outdoors.) ‘There 
were some perfectly enchanting chif- 
fon evening dresses, arranged with an 
eye to rose shades, in Kurzman’s win- 
dow. And a few other things that | 
shall now, in my own inimitable way, 
relate to you with as straight a face as 


possible. 





T 588 Madison Avenue, a new 
and shining little shop has sprung 
up named the Can-Dle-Luxe, for rea- 
sons that are perfectly obvious. One 
specialty here is candles—not the fancy, 
ornate type, but long, slim ones, fat, 
stubby ones, and medium-sized, only- 
moderately-fat ones—in a wide range 
of decorative colors. Another fea- 
ture is the persistence of the monogram 
—there are monogrammed matches, 
little glass ash trays and boxes that may 
be initialed to match, and a dinner 
service in amber, green, or plain glass 
(surprisingly inexpensive) that also 
await your initials. You may also find 
pottery or glass flower holders and 
vases and all manner of other aids to- 
ward making the table as attractive, at 
small cost, as possible. 


Y now, all sportswomen have been 

firmly informed, via the Times, 
the Tribune, and sundry other news- 
papers, about the short-sleeved tennis 
sweater in plain, light, silky wool at 
Best’s. The colors of these, I repeat, 
are marvelous. In addition, Best has 
these short-sleeved models adorned 
with horizontal stripes all over the 
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place. And, better still (I was going 
to say, best of all) it has imported 
Jane Regny’s newest sweater creation, 
an effective and very smart affair com- 
posed of twelve-inch squares in blue 
and white, red and white, or two 
shades of green. 

On the counters there, I noticed a 
shaded chiffon evening scarf, which 
has nothing to do with sports whatso- 
ever and doesn’t belong in this section 
at all—a long, wide, rainbowy thing 
that will go with anything. 


NOTHER tour of _ inspection 
netted me a glimpse, and a very 
covetous one at that, of the shoes and 
handbags to match that I. Miller is| 
presenting to a world that had thought 
that, when a woman suffers to get 
stockings to match her gloves, a dress 
to match the lining of her coat, and 
accessories to match each other, the en- 
semble idea had gone far enough. The 
bags are, in general, of the envelope 
style (the one I preferred was of 
brown kid and brown reptile leather ) 
and match the somewhat modernistic 
toe of the slipper exactly, both in de- 
sign and in fabric. And, what is most 
rare in ensembles, both partners of the 
combination are very chic indeed, 
Fashion footnotes as explained to 
me by the patient manager of the 
Fifth Avenue shop: All types of rep- 
tile leathers (preferably in the grays 
and beiges and browns) for daytime; 
kid for afternoon wear; patent leather 
for the tailored suit; brocades for eve- 
ning. Heels either very high and 
spiked or low and Cuban—nothing be- 
tween. The strap slipper and the 
oxford, preparing the coup de grace 
for the opera pump. And I was never 
a girl to disbelieve anything that I 
am told. 


T the shop of Miriam Bouslogue, 

at 12 East Fifty-fourth Street, 

[ found some very extraordinary 
dresses and coats, designed by her, that 
somehow or other conformed both to 
the prevailing smart mode and to the 
more exotic costume idea. There were 
quilted peasant coats with a dress to 
match, following peasant lines; black 
abayah dresses with insets of silk, im- 
ported from Damascus or Jerusalem, 
that resemble a very soft taffeta 
(these in the most incredible colors); 
evening capes cut like those of the 
toreador; evening dresses inspired by 
Grecian tunics—most unusual and 





very good for the woman who wants 
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Smart women everywhere have adopted the fashion of blending two 


or more Babani P 


erfumes to make a personal perfume formula. 


DADA 
“Doxfumef of Paris Projentad by ELIZABETH ARDEN 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 675 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
(xclusive Ogertt for Baban: in Omenica 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes are 


on sale at smart shops everywhere 


© 1926, Elizabeth Arden 
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GIFTS 


Ir You Must 
Leave New 
York (AwFuL 
Tuoucut! )— 





we can soften the pangs of parting by 
sending you a real New York “Bon Voy- 
age”—you might suggest this to your 
most generous friends. 

We’d rather have you come in and 
choose for yourself—but we have a fine 
new catalogue we’ll be glad to send. 


ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 
598 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Telephone N. W. Corner 
Plaza 1941 57th Street 
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RECOMMEND 


Washable Linen Tweed 
Knickers 


A bit of Irish and 
Scotch combined. Pure 
washable Irish linen 
has been woven by 
Scotchmen to look 
like woolen tweed. 
The cut is correct — 
the “plus-fours” being 
tapered. $23.50 
Caps to match $5.00 
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Enlarged section of illustration 
shows one of many patterns 
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to look a little different from the rest 
of the smart world, regardless of cost. 
All of these things are, of course, 
made to order. 


PSTAIRS, Miss Bouslogue also 

controls a shop entitled “Country 
Clothes”. There, for one thing, peo- 
ple who dote on cotton dresses of 
dotted Swiss or sateen and have been 
unable to find them outside house- 
maid’s departments may discover an 
assortment of very good ones at rea- 
sonable prices. And there are knitted 
dresses, crépe two-piece models, and— 
glory halleluiah—homespun or tweed 
sports skirts that may be dyed there to 
match your favorite sweater exactly. 
Originality is rampant there, also, but 
it is an originality governed by more 
conservative ideas. 


ARIE EARLE’S leather-hand- 
bag-beauty-box, a colorful arti- 
cle some six inches long and about 
three deep, contains a small jar of her 
Essential Cream, cucumber cream, an 
astringent, and cleansing tissues, with 
plenty of room left over for your own 
choice of lipsticks, powder, and tooth- 
brushes. Very attractive, and, unlike 
most of these things, not overstocked. 
Also, I again take it upon myself to 
sing the praises of her jasmine soap 
and bath dusting powder. 


HE musical cocktail shaker, a 

sizable affair that soulfully plays 
“How Dry I Am”, whenever it is 
lifted from the table for immoral pur- 
poses, can be found at Saks-Fifth 
Avenue. The lovely decanters that 
play sad songs under similar conditions 
at Abercrombie & Fitch have already 
been spoken of.—L. L. 


As to Men 


ANUFAC- 

TURERS 
of the better grade 
of ready - made 
clothes, those, in 
particular, who at- 
tempt to repro- 
duce British fashions in quantity, are 
having a difficult time of it now that 
the peaked lapel is in vogue. This 
same peak—which must be tailored 
accurately to within a fraction of an 
inch—together with the broad shoul- 
ders, semi-fitted waist, and shortish 
coat dictated by the Anglo-Saxon 











arbiters, lends itself very nicely to 
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caricature, and not at all to imitation. 
Connoisseurs tell me that they can de- 
tect a copy at five hundred paces, and 
even J find myself able to spot a for- 
gery when an authentic master is so 
tactless as to present itself for com- 
parison. 


REFER, of course, in the above 

paragraph, to the single-breasted 
sack coat. In my _peregrinations 
from shop to shop, I have, indeed, seen 
a few passable models; but by far the 
vast majority of these advertised 
“English fashions” fail to pull up 
anywhere short of burlesque. 


F I may offer a suggestion, it is 

safer for the citizen who buys his 
suits “ready to wear” to make his 
selection from among the double- 
breasted models, always providing, to 
quote the well-remembered Infantry 
Drill Regulations, that “the confor- 
mation of the man permits”. 


OWEVER, for the benefit of 

those latter-day Bucks, Corin- 
thians, and Macaronis who insist upon 
approximating Savile Row, I mention 
that, among others, De Pinna’s, Trip- 
ler’s, Saks-Fifth Avenue and Finch- 
ley’s have done a good job in duplicat- 
ing the prevailing British modes. It is 
necessary, of course, when shopping 
for clothes, to know exactly what you 
want, to be firm about getting it, and 
to turn deaf ears to the shop assistant 
who attempts to beguile you with, 
“Oh, that’s all wrong, sir. Every- 
one is wearing them this way now.” 


N a recent column I mentioned that 

Burberry coats are offered by 
Finchley at prices ranging from 
seventy to one hundred dollars. I re- 
marked further, that this was a star- 
tling amount to anyone accustomed to 
purchasing them in England at four 
or five guineas. Now it appears that 
the Burberrys sold by Finchley are 
very superior Burberrys indeed, that 
they are priced, in London, not at four 
or five, but at eight and nine guineas. 
Which sets me back—as they say—on 
my haunches, 


OR months I have window- 

shopped at the Chinese antique 
establishment of Roland Moore, which 
is pleasantly situated at 42 East Fifty- 
seventh Street—on my way home. The 
object of my affections was a pottery 
horse with a pottery rider, a sturdy, 
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The consciousness 


of being fit 


Something more than the rejuvenation of the skin 
and complexion is found at PRIMROSE HOUSE 


T is happily true that tired skins are made lovely again at Primrose 

House. Lines of fatigue and worry are eliminated, the gracious 

contour is restored —all this by the skilled hands of our graduate 
nurses who understand each individual need. But in addition— 


These delightful and different treatments at Primrose House bring 
an unusual sort of mental exhilaration—an exhilaration felt only when 
a woman knows that she looks her best, that she is fit, buoyant, radiant! 


If just ahead of you is the occasion on which you must look your 
best, telephone Primrose House for an appointment. The number is 


Plaza 5347. 


Primrose House Preparations, as distinctive in origin as Primrose 
House itself, may be had at all leading department stores. 


vimrode Floudse 


SEasT52™St New Yorn, 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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have earned an international reputation for fine quality, 
originality of design and good taste. 
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BUDD BUILDING Budd SINGER BUILDING 
572 Fifth Ave. 149 Broadway 
NEW YORK. 
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comic, beautiful little horse, graduat- 
ing in color from rich cream to meer- 
schaum-brown, a horse of the T’ang 
dynasty. 

Some time ago they removed my 
little horse from the window—and 
something went out of my life. I was 
afraid to enter and inquire the price, 
for I knew that it was far beyond my 
means. I wanted that horse, I want 
it now; but art comes high in Fifty- 
seventh Street. 

And then I nerved myself up to it, 
and rang Mr. Moore’s bell. I explained 
to a charming young woman that [ 
was fond of horses, that I was fond 
of this particular horse. She seemed 
to understand. At any rate she let me 
see my horse again, let me handle it, 
and showed me others—some more 
and some less beautiful. My horse 
costs three hundred and fifty dollars 
(which is not so bad, after all); and 
some of them may be had for as little 
as one hundred. If you like horses, 
and are not prepared to buy, keep away 
from the shop of Mr. Moore. Un- 
less you prefer to break your heart. 

—BowLerR 


ANIMAL STORY 
EW data on goldfish are always 


of primary importance in this 

hustling age we live in, with 
women taking their place in public 
life after centuries of virtual enslave- 
ment, and jazz ruling all, and the 
movies and the radio causing all this 
immorality and people living together 
who are not married and Heaven 
knows what’s to become of the church. 
That is why I have no hesitancy in 
speaking of Martin. 

A friend brought me the goldfish 
one evening, in an ice cream carton. 
He had seen it in the window of a fish 
store as he passed by and it reminded 
him of a mutual acquaintance who 
once gave me a very elaborate birth- 
day gift and charged it to my account 
so that I should not offend propriety 
in accepting anything so expensive 
from a man to whom I was not en- 
gaged or even married. This man was 
named Martin, and eagerly I received 
this new Martin into my lonely life 
and resolved that he should have every 
advantage. 

People jeered, and swore that I 
should never be able to raise him; 
that, with my inexperience, I should 
not give proper attention to his diet 
and personal habits; that he would 
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suffer from lack of companionship; 
that he would never get enough light 
or air in my apartment, which is, I 
admit, below street level; that he 
would live two days at the most. Mar- 
tin is now six weeks of age, come this 
month’s telephone bill, and gets live- 
lier every day. Because I have given 
him something which no goldfish ever 
had before—a private life of his own. 

I keep him in a small brown mixing 
bowl in a dim corner of the mantel- 
piece. The mantel is rather high so 
that the ordinary passer-by does not see 
him at all, and I know that it is relief 
from the unsought publicity so much 
a part of everyday goldfish life, that 
has made Martin what he is. 

My interest in Martin has led me 
to make inquiries which convince me 
that my discoveries have no small im- 
portance. People in authority at the 
Aquarium have assured me that the 
mortality of goldfish, in fact of all 
fish, is lamentably high. 

Therefore, in view of the remarka- 
ble nervous and emotional as well as 
physical development which privacy 
has made possible for Martin, I feel 
sure. my discovery has significance. 
Placed in an opaque container where 
he will have a sense of coziness and 
security, in a dimly lighted corner 
where he will not be forced to writhe 
beneath the stares of the hostile and 
the curious, any fish is good for a hun- 
dred years—FRANCES WARFIELD 


e 
ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE ANSWERS 
ARE ON PAGE 50. 


1. Upon the facade of what ar- 
mory is written the legend: “Defen- 
dam”? 

2. Where is the chief automobile 
section of town? 

3. Where is the city’s principal 
hardware section? 

4. What restaurant, in the heart of 
town, contains no name either upon 
its facade, or upon its menu? 

5. In what club is the dining room 
a replica of a ship’s interior? 

6. Where is Abingdon Square? 

7. Where is the city’s lace district? 

8. Where is the Armenian section? 

9g. What are the names of two 
Greek newspapers published in New 
York? 

10. In the vestibule of what the- 
atre are there engraved tablets by Jo 
Davidson? 
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FIFTH AVENUE 


North Corner of 98th Street | 


What Will Be The Value 











of Your Home in 5 Years? | 


F it is on Upper Fifth Avenue, it will be 

considerably more than it is now, as 
values are rising steadily, and even next 
year will see a strong appreciation. 


Future apartments will be proportion- 
ately expensive. Now is the time to buy. 
The 6, 8 and 9 room apartments and the 
11 and 12 room duplex roof garden apart- 
ments in 1170 Fifth Avenue offer one of 



















the few remaining opportunities to buy 
before prices increase. 

Further, your children will have a play- 
ground in Central Park right at the door, 
and you a lovely outlook. Investigate 
these apartments now. 





100% Cooperative 





Maintenance charges are 
guaranteed not to increase 
for 5 years after completion. 


















Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Builder 
J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect, 







Selling and Managing Agent 
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Shoot Your Own Movies 
of Parties, Sports and Travels 


Siro 


Motion Picture Camera 






is as easy to useasastill camera. 
Sight like a pair of binoculars 


and press the button—what 4° he fora > 
the eye sees you get, even ies, 
when there is no sunlight! 3 rae 7 aie 
Made especially for amae ©. > © eg - 


teurs by Bell & Howell, 
makers of 95% of profes 
sional movie cameras. 
Successful results as- 
sured by the thorough 
personal service for 
which Gillette Ca- 
mera Stores are not- 
ed. Come in for 
demonstration 
or write for free 
booklet. 





Ne Crank To Turn. 
No Tripod To Carry 


Gillette 
Camera Stores Inc. 


Park Avenue at 41st Street | 
\_ and 16 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C. 7 
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TABLES FOR 
TWO 


Couvert—Chinese Restau- 
rants — And 
Lunches 


Springtime 


OW, it ap- 
pears that a 
few gentle- 


men who have 
nothing better to 
do and, apparently, 
ain’t got no night 
club_ education, 
want to standardize the couvert 
charges all over town. For goodness’ 
sake, the prevailing opinion around 
here, in spite of everything I have 
told you, seems to be that night clubs 
have a couvert just to spite the dear 
public and pad out their own ill-gotten 
gains. As a matter of fact, I was 
reliably informed by a gentleman in 
that precarious business that, if a night 
club owner is lucky, selling the hat 
check privileges will pay his rent, the 
couvert charges go towards keeping 
the orchestra members, the entertain- 
ers, the interior decorators, and the 
waiters contented and happy, and the 
poor proprietor must needs make his 
profit on mineral waters and scrambled 
eggs. 

It perpetually amazes me—these 
people who willingly pay anywhere 
from three to twenty-five dollars for 
a theatre ticket and yet think that, 
by buying two pints of White Rock, 
they are entitled to all the first-class 
music, entertainment, decorations, ser- 
vice, and fellow-dancers that they de- 
mand. The Villa Venice has no cou- 
vert charge, but it is attached to a 
hotel and need not make money on its 
own. ‘The Lido, the Mirador, the 
Montmartre, and the Rendezvous are 
in no such luck, and they are not in 
business for their own, or anybody 
else’s, health. Night clubs are a 
luxury. So enough of this nonsense. 





ND, speaking of night clubs, I 
seriously wish that Mr. Buckner 
would follow Jimmie the Ink’s sug- 
gestion of two weeks ago and take me 
around a bit. Of the fifty-two night 
clubs threatened with the padlock last 
week, I had only heard of two. (See 
what happens to places that cannot sup- 
port themselves by their couvert? 
They are driven to illegitimate prac- 
tices. ) 
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CHICKEN 


Brown and crisp. Prepared 
by Martha, an old Virginia 
mammy. Other palate- 
tempting dishes. 


Luncheon, Tea and Dinner 
a la carte 


Sunday Tea and Dinner 4.30 to 8.30 


Special Dinner, 1.50 


The Tally-Ho 


18 West 56th Street 
Circle 9992 

















WHY 
Worry? 


Wuy be burdened 
with household cares 
when you can enjoy 
the luxury of hotel 
service and have your 
own apartment at the 
White? 2room suites 
with bath and pantry, 
furnished if desired. 
Superb dining salon. 


Direction 


OscaR WINTRAB 
Lexington Ave. at 37th St. 


Hotel 
WHITE 
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NYHOW, the greatest thrill late- 
A ly is taking golf lessons at the 
Stevens Golf Shop next door to the 
office, of a gentleman named George 
Noakes, Jr., and I am so simply mar- 
velous after two lessons (driving a ball 
that would easily go three or four hun- 
dred yards if the nasty old canvas in 
the shop didn’t stop it after the first 
ten feet) that I honestly don’t quite 
see what the other eight lessons are 
for. But I am taking it very serious- 
ly, going to bed early and all, though 
I am beginning to think it is very 
funny that even the game of golf, as 
I now play it, doesn’t keep me out in 
the open air. 

I did break training sufficiently to 
dash up to the Florida, at 144 West 
Fifty-fifth Street, being a girl who 
simply isn’t discouraged by anything. 
The Florida, though it had a glorious 
career as the Club Borgo two years 
ago, this year has been one of those 
places that have changed management 
so often that you never know what to 
expect. One night you go there, find 
it quiet, amiable, and comparatively 
uninhabited. ‘Three days later, on 
your recommendation, _ ill-tempered 
friends go there and find it full of 
vaudeville artists, gamblers, and 
gentlemen just back from the real 
Florida. 

The night I was there, Adler, Weil, 
and Herman, three bright-faced and 
bonny boys, were perched all over an 
upright piano, close-harmonying all 
over the place and singing everything 
you asked them to, whether they knew 
the words or not. It was most inti- 
mate and cheery, and I really thought 
they were swell. In addition, the 
Florida (so-called because there is an 
impressive mural of Swiss lakes be- 
hind the orchestra) is a perfectly de- 
lightful-looking club, the dance music 
is very good, the atmosphere quiet, and 
the floor, though tiny, not at all 
crowded. I got won around to it all 
over again. And I have always liked 
it for dinner. 


ND now the blow falls! I have 
been dreading this all winter. 

“Dear Lipstick: 

“Will you not give some advice to 
a girl who loves her Chinese food? 
And don’t tell me that real Chinese 
food cannot be had in New York. I 
was fed on that legend for years and 
finally, in my despair, hired a Chinese 
cook and told him to prepare real 
Chinese fare, though it bankrupt me. 
After much preparation and excite- 
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Best & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N.Y. 


Paris Palm Beach London 











THIS SUMMER 
YOU MUST HAVE 
A LARGE MILAN HAT 


HE vogue started at Palm Beach, and now 

everybody who zs anybody in the world of 
fashion is wearing the large hat—smartest of all 
in milan straw with just a band of grosgrain or 
velvet for trimming. We present the authentic 
‘‘Palm Beach’’ Model, the one we featured at 
our Palm Beach shop. 


28.50 


In natural color, stenna, 


red, navy blue, and black. 


OTHERS AT 17.50 UP 


In small, medium and large headsizes. 
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eae 714 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 55“and 56" Streets 
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“How’d you get these zippy aisle 
seats, George—tell ’em you’ were 


lame, deaf and nearly blind?” 


“No, my dear. You get the best 
in the rack in spite of perfect eyes, 
ears and legs, where I snag my thea- 
tre tickets. Bascom’s, just above 
44th, you know. .. .” 


And branches at The Biltmore, Am- 
bassador, Belmont, Plaza, Astor, Park 
Lane, Commodore, Imperial and 


Murray Hill. 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Tue New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Please enter my subscription to THe New Yorker. 
[] 26 Issues—$2.50 [] 52 Issues—$5.00 
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ment, he placed before my assembled 
guests some excellent food, so closely 
related to the familiar chop suey and 
chow mein that I decided never again 
to believe the wiseacres who had lived 
in the Far East. He explained, of 
course, that it was not banquet food, 
but who gives banquets nowadays any- 
way? 

“Now, with my Chang gone back 
to China, I am looking for some more 
of that food—not the kind that you 
find in the 675,983 (correct me if I 
am wrong) Chinese restaurants that 
are to be found in our great city. One 
restaurant at Seventy-seventh Street 
and Broadway is supposed to be au- 
thentic, and I found the food excel- 
lent. I also hear that it can be had at 
100th Street and Broadway, but there 
are four there and I don’t know 
which to choose. What shall I do?” 

At the outset of my night club 
career (I was an amateur then) my 
escort’s indignant query, “Who killed 
that squirrel?” cured me of night club 
chow mein for all time. I have never 
cared for it. Once, I was taken to 
125th Street and Lexington Avenue 
by a very high-class Chinee from 
Washington, who stated that it was 
the only place in New York which 
was really good. The food was 
simply marvelous, and all strange to 
me. After the seventeenth course, he 
apologized by saying that it was really 
only a middle-class meal and _ that 
royal fare was not procurable here. I 
have his word for that, anyway, in 
support of the contention that Chinese 
restaurants do not serve the real stuff. 
He further stated that, at this place, 
the food must be ordered in Chinese 
or you really get nothing worth eat- 
ing. Which is a catch. And besides, 
generations of Yankee forbears have 
taught me caution, conservatism, and 
devotion to waffles and scrambled eggs. 
The Irish side (one-half) prompts me 
to promise that I will try anything 
once, and I am amenable to Chinese 
suggestions. 


ITH the advent of the Broc- 

coli and Asparagus-Hollandaise 
season, it is your duty to lunch at 
Henri’s, 40 West Forty-sixth Street, 
where the patisserie, the salads, and 
the egg dishes are beyond words. This 
is one of the most: springlike places 
for a business lunch in my vicinity. 
There is the Longchamps, too, which 
has the most enticing window displays, 
featuring artichokes, in town. And 
the Crillon, an old, old favorite and 
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a gathering place for a group of very 
interesting people, featuring book pub- 
lishers and their authors. ‘This last 
deserves a paragraph to itself, but I 
haven’t room. 


HAVE also, this week, been 

dragged up to the Sulgrave, at 
Sixty-seventh Street and Park Avenue, 
for a quiet dinner in a family apart- 
ment hotel. After I had successfully 
dodged a bridal bouquet that hurtled 
at me as I entered a lobby full of 
frock coats, I discovered the Sixty- 
seventh Street entrance, and all was 
well again. It is a charming dining 
room and the food is good. The other 
excitements are conversation with the 
Man-of-Your-Choice (either tempo- 
rary or permanent) and the discovery 
that the manager is an Irishman, which 
is unheard of, as far as I know, else- 
where. 


OTH of the faucets in the dress- 
ing room at the Pepper Pot in 
Greenwich Village are marked 
“CcoLtp”. Congratulations—Lipstick 


TO GOING ABROAD 


Loud hoot the throaty whistles in the 


bay 

And trunks break springs of taxis at 
the dock 

The while a host of paunchy pilgrims 
flock 

(Relations kissed and business put 
away ) 

To Paris, London, Rome and Manda- 
lay, 


From where, returning with an an- 
tique clock, 

A statue, and a rare Etruscan crock 

They’ll babble Europe at you night 
and day. 


Let morons migrate to the nether 
poles, 

Let Babbitts bulge with goods and 
prideful souls, 

Let all the steamers sink with sou- 
venirs, 

And knickknacks flood the customs at 
the piers, 

Let Yankee shrewdness dazzle Cannes 
and Cork— 

Me, I prefer to stick around New 
York. 

—L. B. G. 








Are You a New Yorker 


Then try to answer these. 


peed 


- QuEsTION: What well known smart maga- 
zine first published “Gentlemen Pre- 


fer Blondes’’? 


2. QUESTION: What clever young authoress is 


the toast of New York? 


w 


. QUESTION: What book made the clever 
young authoress the toast of New 


York? 


4. QuEsTION: What book is everyone who is 


any one waiting for? 


uw 


. QuEsTION: What smart magazine will first 
publish the book that everyone who 


is anyone is waiting for? 


6. Question: What number of what smart 
magazine will first publish the book 
that evervone who is anyone is wait- 


ing for? 


7. (QUESTION: What will be the price of the 
smart magazine that first publishes 
the book that everyone who is any- 


one is waiting tor? 


Answers on page 49 
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PARFUMS de 


lolnay 


Of course, | am not a psycholo- 
gist. 


« « e 


Nor do | know but the bare rudiments 
of psycho-analysis. 


bad + « 


Yet | dare say that if I write“Spring,” 
your immediate association may be 
“Flowers” —with a fair possibility that 
your mind will next jump to France. 


« a « 


Particularly to the Riviera, where the 
flowers bloom as in no other place in 
the world. 


« e « 


It is again a fair assumption, | believe, 
that if you are now thinking of the 
flowers of France, you are also think- 
ing of the perfumes of France. 


a « « 


And right here, | would implant the 
suggestion of the parfums de Volnay 


« « a 


And right here, | make the statement, 
carefully considered, that the parfums 
de Volnay have no superior in all of 
France. 


2 e « 


If, perchance, you challenge me, let 
me in turn challenge you to a friendly 
test—go to your favorite shop and ask 
for any of these famous Volnay odeurs: 
Perlerette, Yapana, Ambre de Siam, 
or Chypre. 


Andrée Carver 


American Volnay Offices 
565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Greatest City in the 
World (?) With No Mu- 
seum for Modern Art 


VERY third week or so we feel 
kK the editorial complex over- 

powering our sense of propor- 
tion and we give vent to a little ser- 
mon. As we have said before, now 
that you have seen a lot of nice pic- 
tures, what are you going to do about 
it? Practically nothing. Or so runs 
the curve of the chart we form as we 
wend our way from gallery to gallery 
and listen to the inside stories of those 
who deal in art. At this writing there 
is more good modern art within the 
commuting radius of New York than 
in any like area in the world; like- 
wise there is less appreciation per 
square foot and certainly less pur- 
chasing. 

Something can be done about it, we 
are sure. Some link with the Kiwanis 
theory of life, some Paul Revere to 
ride forth and tell the one hundred 
per cent Americans that it is their duty 
to own an American painting as much 
as it is their duty to own a radio. In 
fact the painting would be cheaper, 
F.O.B., and the overhead nothing. 
But we can only raise the banner. 
Someone else must carry it. Perhaps 
an amalgamation could be formed of 
the better dealers. A drive might be 
launched. Something original to catch 
the one hundred per cent Ameri- 
can fancy. Always before us is the 
tragic phantom of Van Gogh, dead at 
his own hand at thirty-five, mainly 
from starvation and frustration. Van 
Gogh, who lived four days on a cup 
of coffee, spending his last franc on a 
tube of paint. 

And now one of our patron mil- 
lionaires proudly brings Van Gogh’s 
“L’Arlésienne” to his private collec- 
tion. He is said to have paid over 
$18,000 for it; Van Gogh sold it 
originally for forty francs. And as 
the forty francs were not enough to 
square his board bill his landlord sent 
him to jail. There he sat until his 
brother bailed him out. 
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SAVELI 


17 West 48th Street 
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NNOUNCES 
his Newest 


Leauty 
Salon 


in HOTEL AMBASSADOR 
{Open After April 20th} 
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ERE, in surroundings 
> distinguished by an 
' intriguing air of daintiness y 
and quiet charm your Coif- } 
fure becomes a delightful 
interlude instead of a bor- 
ing necessity! Skilled Hair 
Artists, under Mr. Saveli’s 
personal supervision, deft- 
ly interpret the reigning 
modes to suit your per 
sonality. 
Permanent Waving, Mar- 
celling and Bobbing in the 
new vogue by Experts. 
Beauty and Scalp Treat- 
ments by Specialists. 
Prices are reasonable. Con- 
sultation without charge. 
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A ~ 
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For Appointment phone Plaza5615_—_¢ 
we 
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17 West 48th Street 
Just Off Fifth Ave. 
Hotel Ambassador 

Park Ave. at 51st St. y 


Pipe beautifully Bobbed hair you i | q 


so admired 1s the work of SAVELI”’ 
peneniens SSS" 
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Consider Van Gogh then. How 
many geniuses of his stature are there 
hereabouts? ‘This dealer says one or 
two, another says ten or twelve. But 
they must eat. And how? ‘Twenty- 
five and fifty dollars would buy a 
canvas from most of them. Who 
knows, in fifteen years that painting 
might be worth $18,000. You are 
an American and a gambler. Take a 
chance. We know at least four deal- 
ers who could give tips that would be 
ninety per cent infallible. Such service 
you may have free. Like service in 
Wall Street, if possible, would be 
worth fortunes. In theatrical busi- 
ness, men with such judgment would 
be worth a million a year. Here’s a 
raffe with life in it. And we don’t 
see how you can lose. Anyone who 
can’t get twenty-five dollars’ return 
from a picture in esthetic enjoyment, 
should have his golf pants taken away 
from him. 


O be honest with you, here are 

the pictures we have seen this 
week. Valentine Dudensing has the 
latest output of Joseph Stella. It can’t 
be that our judgment is improving; a 
critic must remain static. Let us say 
then that we think Stella found the 
zenith of genius with his “Tree of 
Life” and “Springtime”. There 
seemed a purpose in such color. His 
newer things of this year give us no 
pleasure; others can do it so much bet- 
ter. However, this show has the early 
canvases of New York. Five marvel- 
ous panels out of the heart of the man 
that will outlast his hatred of women, 
we believe. 

The other Dudensing, in Forty- 
fourth Street, has another Joseph, one 
Pollet, out of Switzerland by Carolina 
and Washington Square. He dashes 
them off by the hundred, yards wide 
and deep. We think he is much the 
best in his smaller canvases and in his 
simplifications. His farm houses and 
subjects where he has employed some 
economy are stirring American Vla- 
minck, 


T the Whitney Studio Club we 
found the least interesting show 

of their admirable series. We liked 
the cruelty of one or two things by 
Isabel Bishop. And there was an 
alabaster cat by Duncan Ferguson 
worth something. And not to be out- 
done by the baking trade, the Club has 
uncovered a house painter of Woods 
Hole. He is a post-pre-primitive, if 
you know what we mean. That is, 
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Convincingly elegant! Full-fashioned 
and reinforced for extra wear. Ask for 
Esquire Hose—at leading haberdashers. 
C. STERN & MAYER, INC., 10 West 33rd St., New York 
i 
{ — $ - +S =— 6° 
pisstias ; 7 W uerner it bea matter of a 
a eeeete: simple corsage for milady or 
an elaborate setting for a for- 
= mal dinner, the question of 
flowers can always be safely 
: left to TOTTY’S—as many 
3 town-wise New Yorkers al- 
? ready know. 
'f Xi we 
P A rorMAL oxford the smart ’ 
° simplicity of an opera pump. 
Patent trimmed in Tan Lizard 
and in Gold Brown Kid with 
lighter Lizard trimming. 
Fresh Flowers 
FRENCH BOOTERY 4 East 53rd Street, New York 
36 W. 50th St. Plaza 9720-3249-3250 
New York Gréenhouses at Madison, N. J. 
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= CAPTAIN F. G. McPHERSON : 
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he is living in the flesh and painting 
these things as he imagines them to 
have been in 1812, 1861 and so on. 
Good meat for the nut school of con- 
noisseurs but a bit mystic for one of 
our limited comprehension. Mabel 
Dwight and Lloyd Parsons are also 
in the current exhibit. 

We did not say enough last week 
about Daniels, who has a fine résumé 
of his season with Peter Blume and 
Karl Kahler among the newcomers. 
There are some new Dickinsons and 
new Boyds and it is altogether a stir- 
ring show. ‘Things that will be on 
when this is printed but not observable 
while it is written are the shows of 
Hiler at the New Gallery and the 
select Women’s show at Anderson. 
Both sound interesting.—M. P. 

. 
ARE YOU A NEW YORKER: 

‘THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
PRINTED ON PAGE 43. 

1.—The 104th Field Artillery, 
Broadway and 66th Street. 2.— 
Broadway, between 54th and 66th 
streets. 3.—Lafayette Street, just 
north of Franklin. 4.—145 West 
42nd Street—formerly known as the 
Kaiser Keller. 5.—The New York 
Yacht Club. 6.—Between Eighth 
Avenue, Hudson, and West 12th 
streets. 7.—Between 14th and 22nd 
streets Fifth Avenue. 8.—24th 
and 25th streets, from Lexington to 
Third Avenue. 9.—The “Atlantis” 
and the ‘‘National Herald”. 10.— 
The Neighborhood Playhouse. 

* 


DRAMATIC NOTE 


Plays that are so allegorical 

That they can’t be explained by an 
oracle, 

Plays by slipshod thinkers 

Who walk the world in blinkers, 

Plays by abstruse fanatics 

With bat-infested attics, 

Plays that are called “symbolic” 

Give me a mental colic. 

Now that we’ve stood three or four of 
them, 

Don’t let’s have any more of them! 

—ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
e 


The average employer cannot afford to ad- 
vance the lady-working woman who veers one 
day towards a social career and the next day 
veers back to business.—Magazine Article. 


Or, thus Tennyson: 
“Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
“Of me you shall not 
nown—” 


on 


win re- 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 


Red Russia to Graustark and the 
Desert—Glycerine All the Way 


ORGETTING - the 
glamorous playfulness 
of his “Grand Duchess 
and the Waiter”, Malcolm 
St. Clair, a weakness of this 
department, has about-faced 
and failed us. He has pro- 
jected a wabbly dud in his 
latest, “A Social Celebrity” (Rivoli). 
Throughout the ruinous document of 
this superman’s debacle (temporary, 
we hope fervently), he shows nary a 
sign of the sunshine comic sense, the 
irtistic pictorial sense, and the clever 
dramatic sense he has by birthright. 
Undoubtedly the legend he had to 
shape into animated Rembrandts was 
drossy, concerning the small-town bar- 
ber who went to New York to pass 
himself off eventually as a foreign 
count. But, with all its whiskers and 
hoar, this story formula has a little 
life left in its creaky joints. Witness 
the animation Mr. Lewis Milestone 
got into ““The Cave Man’’, a farcical 
treatment of the same theme. But it 
seemed that every time the old girl 
of the tale raised her head crying for 
life, Mr. St. Clair would choke her 
down by pouring glycerine and slow 
molasses over her. Mr. Menjou is in 
the picture but seemed indifferent to 
it. Miss Louise Brooks is a pretty 
newcomer but not an acting new- 
comer. Mr. Chester Conklin is mag- 
nificent as the sad old tonsorial artist. 


HE VOLGA BOATMAN” 
(Times Square) is probably the 
prize woolworthian exhibit of the 
borning spring along Movie Row. A 
silly and incredibly cheap story of the 
Red Revolt in Russia, it is the worst 
studio weed yet to flower from the 
hokum-ridden (shrewd) mind of Mr. 
Cecil B. De Mille in all his glutinous 
career. All that ccncerns him in Rus- 
sia is the Grand American Thesis, that 
Love (ah, the beautiful Grand Pas- 
sion!) transcends everything—even 
Russian shambles and Human Stock- 
yards, ‘To that end, he has created a syn- 
thetic Russ atmosphere and attempted, 
impressionistically, to create a power- 
ful, smashing drama of Romance, big 
enough to cure any political and socio- 
logical ills. ‘The result is an offense 
to Russia and to the intelligence. 
Not that we would quarrel with 








Mr. De Mille, if he merely 
meant his tale to carry a 
Belasco hokum-laden thrill. 
But even as melodrama it 
achieved only moderate au- 
thentic melodramatic kick. 
It was the sort of thing in 
which the rebel hero, caught 
in a compromising situation with the 
aristocratic heroine, sneered when she 
shrank apprehensively from his Horrid 
Embrace, “I wouldn’t touch you if 
you were the last woman in the 
world.” Mr. De Mille had better 
stick to the spiritual, such as filming 
Moses receiving the Commandments, 
and lay off the temporal. 


LLE. MARION DAVIES 

adorns “Beverly of Graustark” 
(Capitol). Despite a fascinating rep- 
utation, Mlle. Davies remains, to this 
varicosed old scribbler, strictly dis- 
pirited. The rumor that she has 
learned to act is hereby gainsaid. 

As for this Graustark place, some- 
thing ought to be done about its tran- 
siently seated throne. Why, for in- 
stance, doesn’t Hal Roach make com- 
edy-sport of the royal conditions 
there? The plan would be to spirit all 
the heirs to the throne to that country 
and get them to sit in the throne for a 
few minutes. As a practical joke the 
throne might be rigged up as a tempo- 
rary electric chair. Which would be 
one way of ridding the movies of that 
infernal family of royal pests. 


AVING been made over from 

“The Desert Healer”, a roman- 
tic tract by E. M. Hull, “Old Loves 
and New” (Strand) would naturally 
come to a point where Lewis Stone 
would go off into the desert, sick to the 
soul of the faithlessness of women. 
There, taking to the robes of El Ha- 
kim, mysterious “lover of men, hater 
of women, liver like a saint and rider 
like a devil”, he would naturally come 
to the point where “for the first time 
in eight years a woman lay in his arms 
—beautiful — helpless and Irish.” 
And, naturally, at this point, just as his 
faith in women was about to be re- 
stored you would expect your critic to 
walk out on the regeneration. And, 
naturally, he did.—T, S, 








A lot of men have 
formed the habit 
of looking for the 
name of Knox be- 
fore they buy a 
hat. And until 
someone comes 
along who makes 
a better hat than 
Knox, it’s going to 
be a very difficult 
habit for them to 
overcome ! 


The Knox “Fifth Avenue” 
is priced at $8. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


J. P. CAREY & Co., Gr. Cent. Ter. 
JOHN W. RYAN, Inc., Penn. Ter 
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“THE 
BRIDAL VEIL” 
A Spectacular Revue staged by 


John Murray Anderson 


“THE RUNAWAY” 


A Paramount Picture with Clara 
Bow, Warner Baxter, George Bancroft 


and Wm. Powell. 
PUBLIX POLICY 
HE aim of the Rivoli (one 
of the Publix Theatres) is 
to give its patrons the highest 
type of entertainment on 
Broadway and to maintain 
the highest standards of cour- 
tesy and service. 










presents 

during the 
week of April 
25th, for the edifica- 
tion of fagged mentalities 
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cook 


Careful Carrie 
no Chances! 





Carrie was a careful girl— 
and so should we all be! 


You can't 


imagine 


Mr. 


Noel Coward's cagey little 
heroine ruining a Lanvin’s 


robe de style or neglecting “ 
noble earl’’— 


orange 
Carrie, 


her 


all to furnish 
juice for a_ party! 
clever as she’s care- 


ful, would have had a Seald 
Sweet Juice Extractor long 


ago. 


Why 


spoil your personal 


scenery and the shooting in 
general by staying out in the 
pantry with the citrus fruit? 
A slipping, sliding juice 
squeezer can absolutely ruin 
a young girl's chances in life! 

Sign on the dotted line to- 
day and get yourself a sturdy, 
capable, easily cleaned Seald 
Sweet Extractor. You'll 
wonder how you managed 
without one! 

A few turns of the handle 
and this marvelous little ma- 
chine fills the refreshment 
pitcher. Mighty grapefruit 
or tiny orange becomes an 
empty shell indeed. The juice 
extracting is clean, quick and 
thorough—far superior to 
any hand work. 

And—if you're not yet 
wise, it will bring you the 
happy change of that splen- 
did drink —and mixer—Seald 
Sweet grapefruit juice! 

And remember, there’ s one-fourth 
juice in Florida Seald 
Sweet oranges and grapefruit! 
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The Seald Sweet Extractor gets 
all the luscious juice from each 
Seald Sweet orange or grape- 
Its regular price is $3.00 
prepaid. $3.25 West 
We will send 
50 and 36 
Seald Sweet orange or grape- 


fruit 

poscage 
of the Rockies 
it to you for $1 


fruit wrappers 


C Check 2 & mail the coupon 





The Florida Citrus Exchange 4 
Tampa, Florida 


My check here is 

for one Seald 
Sweet Juice Extractor. 
$3.00—$3.25 


Name 


My check here is 

for one Seald 
Sweet Juice Extractor 
$1.50 and 36 Seald 
Sweet orangeandgrape 
fruit wrappers. 





Address 
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THE WEEK 


Squash Tennis vs. Squash Racquets Controversy 


Is Brought Out Into the Open 


QUASH tennis and squash rac- 
quets definitely came to the part- 
ing of the ways last week. Once 
for all it that any 
union between them is as impossible as 


and was shown 


marriage between blood cousins. ‘The 
consanguineous warfare that broke 


out in the University and Yale clubs 
between the experts of the two games 
failed utterly to establish any identity 
between them except that both games 
are played with a racquet and a ball 
court by gentlemen 
about the fa- 
cility when they miss a set-up. 

“This is a hell of a game,” said the 
squash tennis gentlemen as they stag- 


in a four-wall 


who swear with same 


gered wild-eyed out of the squash rac- 
quets courts at the University Club 
after winning one game out of thirty. 
The enthusiasm of the squash rac- 
queteers for squash tennis was equally 
pronounced after they had been am- 
bushed at the Yale Club. Out of re- 
spect for the Old Lady from Du- 
buque we withhold further quotations. 
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If the gentlemen who were struck 
with the ingenious idea of putting on 
such a match thought that they wer 
going to sell squash tennis and squas! 
racquets to each other they simply 
didn’t think. You can’t make converts 
of players who excel at one game by 


slaughtering them at another. On th: 
contrary, the match served only t 


broaden the line of demarcation be- 
tween the two to the degree that th 
moment is now ripe for one of them 
to drop the name of squash. 

How could the two games have any- 
thing in common when a stroke artist 
and court general like Fillmore Hyd: 
of the Harvard Club, the 
— tennis champion, drops thre 

games in a row at squash racquets to 
A. E. Ells of the University Club? 
Mr. Ells is a former metropolitan 
champion at his game and a corking 
player, but no amateur in the world 
has the license to take three games in 
succession from Mr. Hyde if hi 
knows what it’s all about. Mr. Hyd 
didn’t know and to those who had seen 
him bafe Walter Kinsella with th« 
hypnotic spell his racquet cast upon the 
ball it was down- 
right 
watch 


national 


sacrilege to 


Mr. Ells 
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catch him yards out of position with 
placement after placement. 

The fact that Mr. Ells spent an 
equally miserable twenty minutes 
when the two met again on the Yale 
Club squash tennis courts was only 
adding insult to insult and widening 
the breach between the games. In his 
own element the University Club 
gentleman isn’t to be trifled with by 
the best, though he isn’t the genius that 
Mr. Hyde is. 

If Mr. Briggs wants a swell idea 
for a cartoon we recommend, “‘Won- 
der what a squash racquets player feels 
like playing squash tennis before a 
crowded gallery?” Fortunately, Mr. 
Ells was as good natured about it as 
Mr. Hyde had been at the University 
Club and no racquets were smashed. 
It is true that the racquets were bor- 
rowed. 

The only result of this unique 
match was that the squash racquet 
gentlemen, as the losers by a margin 
of thirty points, are going to be stuck 
for the dinner that is to be given the 
squash tennis players shortly and that 
the discussion in the clubrooms, far 
from being ended, is going to become 
even more acrid. 

Ask a squash racquets player now 
what he thinks of squash tennis as a 
game and he will look at you con- 
temptuously. “You call that slam- 
bang stuff a game?” he sneers. “The 
whole thing’s a joke. How can you 
play with such a fast ball and large 
racquet in so confined a space?” 

If you haven’t been withered to a 
cinder, then ask a squash tennis player 
what he thinks of squash racquets. He 
will tell you that the ball is too slow 
and that there isn’t enough variety to 
the game. 

“Everything is straight up and 
down,” he criticizes. “It’s just smash 
and run.” 

““You’ve got to go to the ball in our 
game,” says the squash racquets ex- 
ponent. “In squash tennis the ball 
comes to you.” 

But the squash tennis hound objects. 
Playing the ball around the corners 
allows more opportunity to get to the 
ball but it requires greater judgment 
of angles, just as the three-cushion bil- 
liard player must calculate his “dia- 
monds”. ‘The straight line of attack 


in squash racquets may be the shortest 
distance between points, but if you 
know your angles in squash tennis you 
will get your points just the same and 
it’s much more exciting and scientific. 
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SACK SUITS 
New Spring 
Colors, $32.50 
to $42.50 


NarlLdX 








/ HE style of Luxenberg clothes 
h 


as remained unchanged 
since the beginning. We set out 
with the purpose of producing 
—at a conservative price—that 
distinctive type of clothes so 
widely approved by college and 
other well dressed men. And 
we have adhered strictly to that 


purpose. 


Ourconstantly growingclientele 
(twice requiring moves to larger 
quarters) proves the soundness 
of our policy, and the worthi- 
ness of our merchandise. 


Sack Suits and Sport Sacks in 
the new patterns and colors for 
Spring. 


$3 2-50 - °42°° 


Neckwear—Sport Shirts—Golf Hose 


Write for free style booklet 


by 
NBE 


CLOTHES 
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The Four-Piece 
SPORT SACK 
in this year’s 
shades and 


patterns 
$39.50-$42.50 


GpeBro 


37 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Between 16th & 17th Sts. 
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2 
Guaranteed 


Safety! 


| yt wee Adair First Mortgage 
Bond is unconditionally guaran- 
teed by the Adair Realty & Trust 
Company in writing on the face of the 
bond. 


Our entire capital, surplus and profits 
(exceeding $2,500,000) stands pledged 
behind each and every Adair Bond. 


As further evidence of the safety of 
Adair Bonds, and as a final protection 
to the investor, Adair Bonds have 
been approved for insurance by one of 
the largest and strongest surety com- 
panies in America. 


Adair Guaranteed 
62% Bonds Yield 


62% more than 4% _ bonds 
44% more than 4%% bonds 
30% more than 5% _ bonds 
18% more than 5%% bonds 

8% more than 6% bonds 


Basically sound, amply secured by a closed first mort- 
gage upon income-earning properties, backed by a 
record of over 60 years without loss to any investor, 
unconditionally guaranteed, yielding 614%, Adair 
Bonds are the logical investment for that portion of 
your estate that must be free from fluctuation, un- 
interrupted in the payment of interest and proof 
against depressions. 


oO with 


Attractive Tax Refunds. Serial Maturities 
Denominations, $1,000, $500 and $100 


Mail the coupon today ! 


ADAIR REALTY 
& MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 


Exclusive Distributors 


370 Madison Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
Phone Caledonia 7160 
Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Co. of Atlanta 


ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 

270 Madison Ave., New York 

Gentlemen: Please send me full information and 
current offerings of Adair Guaranteed 64% Bonds. 


Name 
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A good squash tennis player has to be 
a good geometrician as well. 

The match that interested us par- 
ticularly was the one at squash tennis 
between R. Earl Fink of the Mont- 
clair A. C. and G. M. Rushmore of 
the Harvard Club. Mr. Fink, in 
1923, was the national squash tennis 
champion. Finding that the game was 
too strenuous for him, he switched to 
squash racquets. “I use to be on ner- 
vous strain for two days after a 
match,” he told us at the Yale Club, 
and remembering some of Mr. Fink’s 
cyclonic struggles with Mr. Hyde and 
Tom Coward of Yale we could under- 
stand. 

Mr. Rushmore ranks in Class A in 
squash tennis but he is quite a way 
from being as good a player as Mr. 
Fink was in 1923. So it might have 
been expected that Mr. Fink would 
win at the Yale Club. He didn’t, 
though. Squash racquets had ruined 
him for squash tennis, and that con- 
vinced us more than ever that the two 
games are far apart. 

“Thank Heaven for that,” mutters 
the squash racquets player. “To which 


the squash tennis hound answers, 
““Amen.”—A. D. 
e 
An OLp Joke 


Literature on the subject should be broadcast. 
For in order to control the moth we should know 
how the eggs are laid, where they are laid, and 
what provision the mother insect makes for the 
protection and feeding of her young.—Fur 
Storage Company advertisement. 

Under the circumstances, we would 


suggest that the most useful book to 
broadcast would be “What a Young 
Mother Should Know.” 


MAKES COWARDS OF US ALL 


At tipping time I fear 

A manicurist’s mocking smile, 
A boot-black’s ebon jeer, 

A waiter’s haughty insolence 
A barber’s scissored sneer. 


SPRING 
Spring. 
Spring, spring, spring. 
Spring, Spring. 
Spring—spring—-spring. 
Spring; spring: spring. 
Spring. Spring. 
Spring? Spring. 
Spring! 
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This Fall there will be avail- 
able for lease, a few desirable 
apartments, either furnished 
or unfurnished—from which : 
a comprehensive selection 2 
may be made. 
The Tapestry Dining Room 
is the meeting place of not- 
able people who appreciate 
the best in cuisine and service, { 
for Luncheon and Dinner. } 
Dinner Dancing 


Week-day Evenings 


Sark Sane 


AMERICA’S FINEST  ; 
HOTEL APARTMENTS  { 


299 PARK AVENUE ) 
N & Ww YORK city 


Charles Wilson, Managing Director 
COP DPSHOPOPOPOrOrd GrOrOOmors 
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The New 
John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
128-130 EAST 58TH STREET 


Enroll now for morning, afternoon, and evening dance 
classes or private instruction for professional, amateur or 
beginner. All instruction is under the personal supervision 
of John Murray Anderson and the most distinguished 
group of instructors in America, including 
BORIS PETROFF AURORA ARRIAZA 
LEON BARTE CARL HEMMER 
ROBERTO MEDRANO SONIA SEROVA 
MARTHA GRAHAM LENORA 
MICHIO ITOW 


All pupils receive instruction from highly skilled specialists 
only. New classes are now being formed daily in 

BALLET, TOE AND CLASSICA 

CHARACTER AND INTERPRETATIVE 

ACROBATIC AND SPECIALTY 

CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 

SPANISH AND TANGO 

TAP AND STEP 

BALLROOM, EXHIBITION, CHARLESTON 

FENCING LESSONS 

LIMBERING, STRETCHING AND REDUCING 
EXERCISES 

ROUTINES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


Moderate charges 


A Special Tango Class now forming under the instruction 
of Roberto Medrano 


Phone Plaza 4524. Address communications to 
the General Manager 
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LONDON 
NOTES 


SATURDAY, APRIL 10. 


E shall not promise to send 

back the American hotel 

proprietors’ delegation with 
any considerable addition to their 
knowledge of hotel-keeping. Indeed, 
the average Briton who has visited the 
United States wishes that the situation 
were reversed, and that British hotel 
men were on the other side of the At- 
lantic, where they would find much 
that would cause them to open their 
rather myopic eyes. 

The visitors are scheduled for many 
banquets, but, looking down their 
itineraries, we can’t see that they are 
in for many memorable meals. ‘The 
sort of fare they will get will be good 
enough, but it will be, in the main, 
much the same as they would get in 
Paris, Vienna, Bucharest or Rome. 
Their most promising engagement is 
the visit to the Houses of Parliament. 
If there they get a typical politician’s 
luncheon, it will be something to write 
home about, for the British M.P. likes 
honest British fare with no French 
nonsense about it. He enjoys the tra- 
ditional roast beef, done to a turn; 
Stilton cheese whose heart, penetrated 
with a silver spoon, has an eloquent 
touch of port in it, and a tankard of 
beer that tells you that Charles Dick- 
ens knew the best things of English 
life. 


N food, and its important con- 

comitant, it may not be too early 
in the season to offer a little advice to 
those who will visit London this year. 
ar too many visitors who are sincerely 
desirous of finding the best table that 
London can offer, confine their ex- 
ploration to the fashionable end of the 
Metropolis. The wise man will ex- 
plore the City. Simpson’s (there is a 
Simpson’s east as well as west of St. 
Paul’s and both are good), Birch’s, 
and Pimm’s are three of many. 
Watch for the right type of man to go 
into a place, and follow him. 


HE doors of the Royal Academy 

of Art, Burlington House, Picca- 
dilly, have opened and closed, and 
many a young artist’s heart will be 
beating at an accelerated rate until 
they open again to cast forth those of- 
ferings which have failed to please 


the Great Ones of British Art. In a 

















Rock Ginger Ale to the members. 


As White Rock Ginger Ale is made with the 
famous White Rock Water, one does not need to 
tell a New Yorker how good it is. It’s great for pa, 


ma, and the kiddies, too. 


Served icy cold in champagne glasses it has all 
the pep of the Follies, the glamor of Fifth Avenue. 


Bottled only at 
The White Rock Spring 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


nger Al 






€ 


Of All Things! 


They do say that the locker boys in the Athletic 
Clubs of the city are worn out rushing White 
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Life is more agreeable 


ET us suppose that your problem 
is to find the ideal town-residence. 


Let us suppose that your requirements 
demand a location that is correct so- 
cially and geographically—a cuisine 
that makes the preparation and serv- 
ing of food an art—appointments 
that are resplendent in their luxury, 
but always in good taste. 


If the above hypothetical problem 
and the above hypothetical require- 
ments are truly yours, just so truly 
will you find the former solved and 
the latter fulfilled at this unique 
residential hotel. 


PARK AVENUE and 67" STREET 


Whe 
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when perspiration is odorless 


UMAN contacts are frequent in business and 

in social life. Little unpleasantnesses are 
more easily avoided when we guard against any- 
thing that may be personally offensive to others. 
Everyone notices and no one forgives even 
the slightest perspiration odor. To keep the 
pores normal and healthy and yet to keep per- 
spiration odorless is the accomplishment of 
Amolin, a delightful white, antiseptic powder. 
Amolin changes the heavy, disagreeable acid 
secretions of the pores into harmless odorless 
salts. Perspiration deodorized and made dilute 


by Amolin evaporates quickly and does not 
linger to taint the skin and irritate the pores. 
At work or play, offensive perspiration is a 
handicap. Amolin will free you Som this dis- 
comfort and embarrassment. 

For men and women, Amolin has many im- 
portant uses as a body powder and to keep feet 
comfortable. For 35 years it has had the en- 
dorsement of physicians and chiropodists. In 
shaker-top cans, 30c and 60c everywhere. Or 
mail 4c for sample can and booklet, to The 
Amolin Co., 356 West 31st St., New York. 


Amolin 


THE ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT POWDER 


~matkes perspiration odorless 
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few weeks, the Spring Exhibition, the 
show of the year, opens. 

It is too early to expect Sir John 
Lavery to contribute any of the por- 
traits on which he has been engaged 
during his recent visit to your side. 
His picture, I understand, deals with 
the classic English horse race, “The 
Derby”. Most of the famous artists 
have “played for safety”, and have 
sent portraiture. Sims, Philpot and 
Walter Russell are among these, while 
Richard Jack has a fine picture of 
King George in gorgeous uniform and 


_ robes. But the portraits are hardy an- 
| nuals, which, if they never disappoint, 


rarely thrill. The rest are, for the 
moment, on the knees of the gods, and 
the gods of the R.A. can be very stupid 
or very discerning, as the mood takes 


_them. That is always the attraction of 


the Academy—the glorious uncer- 
tainty of British Art! 


ANCING men say that consider- 

able changes are to be noted at 
the smart dances. The pace is brisker, 
the hour of finishing is later, and the 
dances are shorter, and are not ex- 
tended by numerous encores. Though 
the supper dance is holding its own, 
and “a grilled bone and a fox trot” 


| after the theatre are enjoyed by many 


people, the mad craze for dancing 
which expressed itself two or three 


| years ago is certainly abating. 


There is less dancing, but more en- 


| joyment in it. Moreover, the conven- 


tions of dancing are hardening. It is 


| now almost a sin for a man to take 


; OUS 


the floor in a dinner jacket. The vari- 
eccentricities which were to be 


| found in almost every ballroom a few 


years ago are now frowned on, and 
anything in the nature of unorthodox 
display, except by professional dancers 


| giving an exhibition, is not tolerated. 


| ¢ 


LTHOUGH the vogue among 
women for jewelry, real and 
‘semi-precious’, has brought joy to 
Bond Street jewelers, they say that the 
boom is discounted by the fact that 
men are, at present, shunning adorn- 
ment; Men who set the fashion have 
ceased to display any kind of orna- 
ment. Even the platinum ring, which 
had a vogue a few years ago, has now 
vanished. ‘Tie-pins have been taboo for 
some time now, and though the gold 
and platinum chain may be worn with 
evening dress, there is no social sin in 
appearing without one, and, in morn- 
ing dress, it is no longer essential. 


—C. B. T. 








“The Rosalie Evans Let- 
ters? — A Perhaps Senti- 
mental Reaction to Them 
—And a Low and Con- 
temptible Sneer at “A ppas- 
sionata” 


VERYONE who reads a daily 
kK paper must recall Mrs. R. C. 
Evans, murdered less than two 
years ago near her hacienda in Puebla, 
Mexico, after holding it six years, 
through a series of desperate situations, 
against attempts in the name of the 
Agrarian Laws (communal in princi- 
ple but, as administered, just the rob- 
ber’s pistol) to gyp her out of it or 
occupy the land by force. The last 
stage of her extraordinary fight was 
followed, or could be, by the world, 
and now appears her private account 
of it all, put together from excel- 
lent letters to a sister in this country, 
and published for “the cause” she 
died for, as “The Rosalie Evans Let- 
ters from Mexico” (Bobbs-Merrill). 
Praising this as something tu read 
may seem callous. Yet its purpose is 
to be read, and the reviewers, while 
cognizant of its qualities and hers, 
are too full of it as light on condi- 
tions and recent history, or of its con- 
troversial aspects, to make enough of 
the absorbing book it is for the gen- 
eral reader. 

As something to read, it “has 
everything”. You will go far to find 
a more picturesque and exciting story; 
_here is a gentlewoman, sheltered, 
rather frail and naturally artistic, who 
puts out of countenance ruthless of- 
ficials and faces down brutish com- 
manders, who goes without fear 
among bandits, drives off mobs with 
a revolver, develops into something of 
a grave “international question”, 
fights back almost single-handed from 
her housetop through a siege, and to 
whom bullets shot at her are as a 
pelting with chocolates. Then as a 
dramatic exhibition of a conversion 
of character, hers, by circumstances, 
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Early purchasers of home-sites at Lucerne-in-Maine receive, in addi- 
tion to their building-sites, other values which should far exceed the 


price paid for their building lots. 


Under the present limited offering at 


6% cents per square foot, every purchaser receives for each lot compris- 
ing his home-site one proprietary share in the Lucerne-in-Maine Coun- 
try Club, which will own or control miles of water front on Phillips 
Lake, the thousand acres of virgin forest forming the watershed of Clear 
Lake, the water works, the air-plane landing field, all the park reserva- 
tions, the grounds bordering on both banks of all the principal mountain 
streams, the golf course, tennis courts, archery ranges, shooting traps, 
club house, bathing pavilion, boat houses, et cetera. One-fourth of the 
purchase price of all lots sold by Lucerne-in-Maine Community Associa- 
tion is being deposited in trust in the Merrill Trust Company of Bangor, 
Maine (until a total of $750,000.00 is reached), subject only to the call 
of the Board of Governors of the Country Club, for improvements, and 


for the Club's working capital. 


Furthermore, each original pur- 
chaser of a home-site, under the 
present limited offering receives a 
perpetual membership in the Lu- 
cerne-in-Maine Country Club, 
without initiation fee or annual 
dues, which membership may be 
transferred or bequeathed only 
to a nominee approved by the 
Board of Governors. 

We shall be pleased to mail you 
our illustrated booklet, contain- 
ing a fine collection of duotone 





This main —— of the Club is now nearing com- 


pletion, at a cost of $100,000.00. The contractors promise 
to have it ready for occupancy by the latter part of May. 


views (6 x 6 inches) of Lucerne-in-Maine and the mountains, lakes and 
rugged coast scenery in the vicinity. 
In addition to the booklet, we will send you particulars of our present 
limited offering of wooded home-sites at 614 cents per square foot— 
convenient terms, if desired. 


Tune in on the Lucerne- 
in-Maine Radio Concert, 
WEEI, Boston, every 
Saturday evening, and 
WNAC,Boston, or 
WEAN, Providence,every 
’ Wednesday evening. 

OLD CHIEF NICOLAR 

who looks on with approval while his white brothers 


transform his ancestors private hunting grounds into 
the nation's most inviting playground. 











THIS COUPON will bring you a booklet by return 


mail. 

N. Y. 20 
PUBLICITY BUREAU, 
20 East 44th St., N. Y. C. 


I shall be pleased to receive the Lucerne-in-Maine 
booklet with full information. 


Name 


Address 
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eeRmal, 
Mansion 


51st Street and 
the East River 


Property Values 
Increased 50% in 
18 Months 


The improvement at 5lst 
Street and the East River, 
comprising Beekman Ter- 
race, Beekman Mansion 
and the Nathan Hale 
House, has given tremen- 
dos impetus to values of 
adjoining properties. 

Those who have bought apart- 
ments in the above developments 
find themselves in a peculiarly 
strong position. Their holdings 
have greatly advanced in value 
and are continuing to do so. 

No-v available 7 room apart- 
mentsand one 1! room apartment 

all overlooking the river. You 
will not regret an inspection. 

10)% Cooperative 
Thamas Holding Corp., Organizer 
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20 EAST 48th STREET 
VANDERBILT 0031 
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WHEELOCK: GJ 
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Reduce to Your 
Normal Weight 


with 
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BASY BREAD 


Reduces fat—easily, safely, naturally— 
prevents overnourishment, promotes nor- 
mal bowel action, aids digestion. 
Thousands of enthusiastic users praise it. 
Doctors endorse it. Absolutely pure and 
wholesome. Served in New York at the 
Biltmore, Commodore, Waldorf-Astoria 
Ambassador, Plaza, and at leading hotels 
everywhere. Ask for it where you dine 
On sale at 


CHARLES & CO. 48 East 43rd St. 
& ALL PARK & TILFORD STORES 


In Brooklyn 
ECKLEBE & GUYER 25 DeKalb Ave. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 
29 Oakwood Ave. Orange, N. J. 

















it rivals fine novels of that kind. She 
began as a recessive with acute sensi- 
bilities, became a tenacious, resource- 
ful, combative woman of affairs, fin- 
ished as a sort of feminine, thoroughly 
feminine, John Brown. Of which you 
can watch each phase. 

She obviously had much charm and 
any amount of personality. Most of 
the Indians around her revered her— 
when they were let alone. She loved 
pretty clothes, had an eye for those 
of women whose solicitous flutterings 
maddened her in her extremity. She 
could write with delight, in a lull in 
the siege, of her garden’s Canterbury 
bells. And she had an alert sense of 
humor. Under all that, psychologically 
she is most interesting. Someone with 
acknowledged authority should do a 
study of her, if only because it needs 
such saying, in public, that although 
an “unadjustable”, and not unlike a 
genius, she was rational and even rea- 
sonable. It needs saying because the 
contrary is bound to be said. For more 
than one eminent personage has these 
letters to live down. 


I! is true that she was a mystic, 
“psychic”, and very much the mar- 
tyr, and that page after page suggests 
the fighting masochist. But she al- 
ways had balance. She always knew 
her guidance from her dead husband’s 
spirit was illusional, and after a year 
it left her, and she came to see her- 
self, not as defender and continuer of 
his work, but as champion of all the 
landowners who didn’t stand in with 
the gang, and of Mexico itself against 
barbarism masquerading as commu- 
nism. She declares she is “‘the cause’’, 
her hacienda is “part of me as my very 
body”—and yet to the last she would 
have yielded it, against her inclination, 
if validly paid the fair price to which 
the laws entitled her. She never had 
the chance. She might, at one time, 
have got a fraction, in worthless 
bonds. 

Under Carranza, she could report 
successes. When Obregon came in, 
some one of three local soldiers and 
politicians particularly coveted her es- 
tate, and Obregon backed them, re- 
gardless of the effect on his prospects 
of British recognition. Very possibly 
he knew it would not impede Ameri- 
Events finally dropped her be- 


can. 


tween millstones: the outside investor, 
and local “dogs and murderers”. Cum- 
mings, the British chargé, already dis- 
tasteful to the authorities, did his best 
for her as a British subject, with his 
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At Samarkand reigns 
Hospitality ... 
Here Strangers fifid 
true Geniality! 
Here Hosts their Guests 
may richly entertain 
And Friends of Old may 
dine with Jollity! 
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Suburbanites 
who wish | 
small 
apartments 
in town 


should see the smart 
apartments at 


210 
Madison 


Avenue 


35th to 36th Streets 


FACING THE RISING SUN 


1-2-3 ROOMS 


with serving pantries 


1 and 2 baths 
Also a duplex studio house- 
keeping apartment with 

roof garden 
Dining and maid service 
available. Now ready for 
inspection. Occupancy 
Sept. 1. Furniture may be 
stored after June 1. 


FFAse & ELLIMAN, INC. 


340 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 6200 
Branch 660 Madison Avenue, 
at 60th St. 
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covernment behind him but hobbled, 
until he was expelled. Warren, our 
commissioner and ambassador, doesn’t 
look pretty in this narrative. He seems 
to have been personally well disposed 
toward her, but he was there to diplo- 
matize in the interest of the upper 
stone—and her publicity campaign was 
embarrassing. Her version of their in- 
terviews is, of course, hers, but what- 
ever her indignations and surmises, her 
reporting always has the ring of truth. 
Cummings advised her to quit, save 
her life. A more “adjustable” person 
would have done it. She stayed, ex- 
pecting, it may be unconsciously wish- 
ing, to be killed; at any rate, fighting 
it out—and anyone who fancies the 
job of impugning her sanity on that 
account is cordially welcome to this 
department’s share. There was a fed- 
eral guard, with orders to protect her 
but not interfere with agrarians com- 
ing on her land. That was a sham, 
from her point of view, and as one of 
her three deadly enemies was now the 
Puebla commander, and it was com- 
mon talk that orders to kill her were 
out, she feared treachery and asked to 
have the guard withdrawn. Her re- 
quest is the best alibi for her murder. 
Whoever has been reading this de- 
partment, man and boy, from week to 
week, will infer from the length of 
the foregoing that we are much taken 
with this book. We are; for us it is 
the book of the spring, and we must 
own up to some doubtless discreditable 
chivalry, etc. Intending no fool com- 
parisons, we now know all about old 
Clovis, when they told him the story 
of Calvary and he exploded: “Why 
wasn’t I there with my Franks?” 


AX a department of its word, we 
have finished “‘Appassionata’’, and 
cheerfully give Miss Hurst credit— 
always did, in her sugar-and-tinsel 
short story days—for a flow, an élan, 
a volubility of expression that many an 
author might envy. But we are a little 
tired of families cat’s-cradled with 
Oedipus and Electra complexes, ex- 
ceedingly tired of principal characters 
designated always as “you”, and not 
greatly thrilled by contemplation of a 
girl whose incomplete transferences 
have landed her in perverse love with 
Christ, as visualized in that head with 
the trick eyelids. Neither do we like 
a novel’s ending on page 194, and 
again at the end of another hundred 
pages. <A decidedly, and characteristi- 
cally, second-hand and third-rate piece 
of business—T oUCHSTONE 
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BYRNE 


hundred years. A nobler 
Byron, a more musical Du- 
mas, a more vital Meredith, 
a swifter moving Scott— bere 
be is, DONN BYRNE! 


‘DONN 


Romancer, soldier, poet, sports- 
man and artist, a DONN 
BYRNE ts born to bless this 
drab world of ours with bis 
highhearted stories once in a 


HANGMAN’S HOUSE 


TH E newest, the fullest of DONN BYRNE'S great roman- 
ces. The story of Young Dermot, who was a bold lad, a 
gallant and handsome lad, and of Connaught O’Brien, 
the woman he loved. 9A story of brave hearts 
which never falter, of leprechauns and revolutionaries, of 
steeple chases and fox hunts, of the Shan Van Voghr and 
French officers, of the fighting which strong men do with 
their hands. J A story which moves along like a 
strong wind, or like the surge of a great sea. $2.50 net. 


Also, a Limited, Autographed Edition of 350 Copies 
on Rag Paper, $10 
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Atlantic City 
Just Right for 
Right Now! 


Attantic City is right 
always—but if there is one 
time when it is more right 
than another it is right now 

with Springtime kicking 
up her heels in the scud 
and every breath of wind 
filled with the premoni- 
tion of Summer!—shake 
off the shackles of the 
City and come and shake 
a foot with Springtime! 
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Rhinelander 9000 
Fixes Everything 


The 
Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 


























Special Saturday Five Course 
Luncheon 


Russian Music by 
Scherban’s “or _—— thru 


KNATINKA 


109 West 49th Street 




















“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 


NOVELS 

Ganpe Fottows His Nose, by Heywood Broun 
(Boni & Liveright). An appealing allegori- 
cal fantasy, in parts very funny. 

Ciara Barron, by Harvey O’Higgins (Harper). 
As creditable to the psychoanalytic influence 
on fiction as “The Judge”. 

SPpaNisH Bayonet, by Stephen Vincent Benét 
(Doran). A good, artistic specimen of mod- 
ernized historical romance. 

TEEeFTALLow, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). A powerful caustic novel about the 
people and institutions of eastern Tennessee. 

Cucxoo, by Douglas Goldring (McBride). For 
those who keep up with the Firbank-to-Huxley 
school of English fiction. 

Socpier’s Pay, by William Faulkner (Boni & 

|  Liveright). A Southern town in 1919; va- 

| rious things “Our Boys” came home to. 

| Tue Viapucr Murper, by Ronald A. Knox 
(Simon & Schuster). An original, cleverly 
satirical, not very exciting, detective story. 

Tue ViLtaGE IN THE JuNGLE, by Leonard 
Woolf (Harcourt, Brace). Human nature in 

| backwoods Ceylon. 

| Mary Grenn, by Sarah G. Millin (Boni & 
Liveright). Equally human nature in South 
Africa; character study, and tragedy. 

Wuom Gop Hatu Sunperep, by Oliver Onions 
(Doran). If you like a strong, unusual story 

| of the older psychological type. 

| 

| 





And Don’t Overlook— 


| Tue Diary oF a YounG Lapy oF Fasuion, “by 
Cleone Knox” (Appleton). HeEtois—E AND 
Axserarp, by George Moore (Boni & Live- 
right). Croup Cucxoo Lanp, by Naomi 
Mitchison (Harcourt, Brace). Noan’s Arx, by 
Amabel Williams-Ellis (Doran). Tue Pri- 
vate Lire or HELEN oF Troy, by John 
Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). 


SHORT STORIES 


Urxey Istanp, by Wilbur Daniel Steele (Har- 
court, Brace). Two stories rate with his best 
work—and he doesn’t write bad ones. 

| Att THE Sap Younc Men, by F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald (Scribner’s). Ranging from the effect 
of simultaneous emulation of K. Mansfield 
and §. Anderson to that of a bright talent 
pot-boiling. 

GENERAL 

Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner’s). The Marines in France, in 
sketches and text. 

Tue Mopern Nover, by Elizabeth A. Drew 
(Harcourt, Brace). Clear-headed, sensible dis- 
cussions, neither ornate nor academic. 

Our Times: Tue Turn oF THE CENTURY, 1900- 
1904, by Mark Sullivan (Scribner’s). Sou- 
venirs of the American ’go0s and early 1900s. 

Mme. pve Pompapour, by Marcelle Tinayre 
(Putnam). A pleasant attempt to see and 
shew her as she was. 

Towarp THE Frame, by Hervey Allen (Doran). 
One of the best worth while of American 
personal-narrative war books. 

Epcar Attan Por, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). A decent and stimulating effort to 
relate Poe’s works to his life, by the methods 
of modern psychology. 

Tue Intimate Papers or CoLtonet House 
(Houghton Mifflin). Two volumes, with a 
prospect of more. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Last Essays, by Joseph Conrad (Doubleday, 
Page). Some AmeERICAN Lapies, by Meade 
Minnigerode (Putnam). Criticat WoopcutTs, 
by Stuart Sherman (Scribner’s). 
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nightly at Ciro’s Creole Fol- 
lies. Two entirely different 
performances, at 12 and at 2. 
Clever colored comedians, 
talented Creole dancers. And 
the second show is especially 
worth seeing. 
Reasonable couvert. 
Informal. 

The food is really good at 
Ciro’s. Drop in for the Sun- 
day night dinner, from 6 to 9, 
when no couvert is charged. 


SUNDAY DINNER 
6to9 
NO COUVERT - DOUBLE SHOW 
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TevePHone: Circle 6180 
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at the 


FLORIDA 


after the theatre 


“The Song Syncepators de Luxe™ 
Messrs. ADLER, WEIL and 
HERMAN 
; 


with their “Peripatetic” piano these in- 
imitable entertainers will bring individ- 
ual merriment to Florida patrons —and 
sing favorite songs upon request. 


FLORIDA 


144 W. 55th St. Circle 5556 
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ts Famous White Hammermill Bond 
paper of heaviest weight and en- 
velopes to match, all with any 
name and address up to four lines 
in RAISED letters like engraving, 
or with RAISED monogram. State 
choice of black, blue or vermilion 
red lettering. Shipped postpaid. 
NOTE SIZE 5 x6% 





200 sheets 100 » $2.00 
MONARCH SIZE 7% x 10% 
100 sheets 100 pes, $2.00 





Add 10% for extra postage to Canada 
2 or west of Mississippi River 
The best bargain ever offered in smart 
stationery. Send check, money-order 
or currency for a trial order. Your 
money back if you are not delighted. 


NTALI 


INCORPORATED 


THE 


309 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY 
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THIS AND THAT 


An Intimate Directory of Miscellaneous Shops and Specialties 








Artists Materials 


Dancing 


Graphology 





“THIS AND THAT” FOR THE ARTIST 
Everything from students’ Water Colors to Studio 
Easels, including ‘‘Baco”’ Batik Dyes. 

Julius Glaser & Son, 806 Sixth Ave., Bryant 7210 








Arts and Crafts 


HANDWOVEN ON OUR LOOMS 
Your gown or wrap. Decorative home accessories 
Woven by our artists in your individual color pref- 
erence. Also Peasant blouses, shawls, embroideries. 
Hooked Rugs. Handmade toys. Kraftwoven Shop, 
Mollie Belcher, 41 West 8th Street. 











Auction Bridge 





ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
HEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 16041 New York City 








Bags and Novelties 





IRENE PENN-BAG IMPORTER 
Latest creations direct from Paris, 7 Rue De Metz. 
Your worn bags, repaired by us, look like new. 
562 Madison Ave., bet. 55 & 56 Sts. Tel. Plaza 4987 











Beads 
Beads of all description, Bags, Necklaces, 
Novelties Repairing and Mounting, Rhinestone 


Setting. Unusually attractive Gift Selection. 
L. R. Goldberg Novelty Co. 73 W. 38th St 


THE LINDA CARLON STUDIO 
Ballroom Dancing—Auction Bridge 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
21 East 49th Street Plaza 1294 





MURIEL PARKER STUDIOS 
Expert in modern dances and Auction Bridge. Begin- 
ners and advanced. (Social Bridge Evenings.) 
Phone Bryant 4823 57 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 








Flesh Reduction 


WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS 
Free booklet on request 
Xavier de Nice—Graphologist 


Box 200 Grand Central Terminal New York 








Hats 





ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions. 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 





GET THIN, STAY THIN. 
Try My New Slenderizing System, $25 
ANA de ROSALES 
Lackawana 1936-1986 128 West 34th St. 
(Opposite Macy's) 


Gifts 





UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
from our own studios. 

Studio Art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village 





THE LITTLE PLACE NEAR THIRD AVENUE 
Imported gifts. decorations and antiques at reason- 
able prices. Personal expeditions to Europe twice year- 
ly; shipment monthly. Distinctive Wedding Presents 
Ford Tarpley, Inc., 156 E. 49th St. MurrayHill 8768 





Health Service 





SULPHUR VAPOR BATH 
The Hot Sulphur Springs of New York 
Wonderful for the complexion, Invigorating, reducing. 
52 W. 56th St. The Sulphume Institute. Circle 0005 








Interior Decorating 





OLD-FASHIONED COLONIAL RUGS 
Hand-made, Charming Color Combinations 
The Lighthouse Craft Shop, 111 East soth Street, 
Regent 2200 








Maps 








Golf Equipment 








Books 
PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 





21 East 61st Street 





Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 

Telephone Regent 8267 
Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 66 Fifth Ave. 


One of the Most Interesting Bookshops in New York. 
Choice Stock of Rare, Old and New Books. Catalogs 
free. Open Evenings. Chelsea 5670 





BEAUTIFUL RED BON VOYAGE AND GIFT 
BOXES filled with Books and Magazines—$s5, $7, & 
$10. Write, phone or stop in. Bryant 4016. 
Liveright Bookshop, 4 West 49th St., New York 








Cleaners and Dyers 





LEO BENNETT, Inc. A complete and exclusive 
service where each order is executed with the utmost 
skill. Spot Cleaning—Finishing plant on premises. 
720 Madison Avenue Rhinelander 7277 








Corsettes 


Juno Corsette. Slenderness, comfort, grace, beauty 
and support where necessary. Individually custom 








made, measured and fitted by Experts; designed by a 
Master Hand. The Juno Company, 18 E. s3rd 8th F. 








TAPLOW GOLF BALLS limited supply $4.50 dozen. 
Large selection of Golf Balls and Clubs in stock. Im- 
ported Hose and Sweaters. Bubble Boat, $39.50. 
T. Fred Goldsmith, 52 Broadway, Hanover 0436 








Golf School 





EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to ro p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO., INC. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 








Gowns, Made to Order 





DOUCETTE MODELS. 158 West 44th Street 
“Do say" Snappy Styles Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. New Models. 








Gowns Remodeled 


THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment of 
old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your in- 
spection is invited. 


41 East 6oth Street Regent 2655 





Old American glass and furnishings for country homes, 
Martha Morgan, antiques, 120 East 57th St., 
New York City. 





SOCIAL CULTURE AND POISE 
Private lessons by professional woman who has 
taught a great many prominent men and women. 
B. S. A. Box 143, Station G., New York City. 








Table Delicacies 





Have Fresh Unadulterated Homemade Currant 
jelly at any time during the year by boiling juice 
and adding sugar. Directions on jar. 2-qt. glass jar 
$2.00 f.o.b. Hornell. Send for price list, 

Marion Tuttle, Hornell, N. Y 








Tea Rooms 





A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury, 10 East soth St. 





MY REBUILDING OF GOWNS is the talk of the 

town, because I make creations out of your seemingly 

hopeless frocks. Perfect workmanship. Plaza 3199 
ATLANTA HOMER Ltd., 134 £. 55th St. 





EVE'S 
Afternoon Tea Night Snacks 
Greenwich Village Artist's Rendezvous 
Eve Adams Open Till3a.m. 129 Macdougal St. 
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It’s A Great Comedy 


“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
BOOTH 43th St. W. of Bway. Evs. 8:30. 


Matinees WED. and SAT.,2:30. 








‘New Spring Edition?" 


GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 
HASSARD sHort FOLLIES 
SHUBERT THEA., W. 44th St. 


Evenings 8:30. 
Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2:30. 














CIVILIZED ENTERTAINMENT— 
No Concession to Dubuquers 


creat GATSBY 


by OWEN DAVIS 
With JAMES RENNIE 


AMBASSADOR—NOW 
CASINO iithnces Weiv& Sa'2 50" 
DENNIS KING ‘qiscsihasntcn 


: Vagabond King 


Herbert Corthell, Carolyn Thomson, Max Figman, 
Olga Treskoff, Jane Carroll. Music by Friml. 


FULTON Theatre, West 46 St. Eves. 8:20 


Matinee Wed. & Sat. at 2:20 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 
“THE LAST 


Ina Claire of ms 


CHEYNEY” 


By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith, 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews. 











Morosco™£4» W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 
THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


‘CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CRYSTAL HERNE. 
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every Friday in New York City by the 
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Learn Its Secret and You Will Master All the Intri- 
cate Steps in a Few Minutes. Half Rate This Month. 


Attend the Hippodrome and other Keith Theatres this week 
and see Arthur Murray’s Motion Picture of the dance that is 


sweeping the country! 


Then arrange at once to come to the Arthur 
Murray Studios, where society is flocking to learn 
the correct Ballroom Charleston. Here you can 
easily master the secrets of the Charleston, the 
Tango and Fox Trot in a few short lessons. Learn 
NOW at half price this month. 


ARTHUR MURRAY (2.35433 








45th St. & | 


Martin Beck Theatre a edly 


EVENINGS, 8:30. MATS., Wed. & Sat. 


Florence Reed in | 
The Shanghai Gesture 





West 42d St. Eves. 8:30. 
New Amsterdam “Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 


waeses SUNNY yAl€iche 


Company 





Charles B’y & 46 St. Eves. 8:30. 
Dillingham GLOBE Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30. 


H. H. FRAZEE’S Round the World 
Musical Sensation 








No, No, Nanette 


WITH 


LOUISE GROODY and Star Cast | 








WESTCHESTER HOUSE FOR SALE 


In Chappaqua, the fine estate section one hour | 
from Grand Central, a stone-clapboard dwelling of | 


11 rooms, 3 baths, 2-car attached garage; built for 
owner 1925; complete equipment. It is set in 2 
acres of land, restricted section; elevation of 570 


feet, 3 minutes drive from station. 


Good as either suburban residence or country 
place. 


F. S. SCHENCK, Owner. 
Write to Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Phone Ashland 9560—Chappaqua 347. | 
| 





APARTMENTS SUPPLIED 
EAST OR WEST SIDE 


If you want an apartment, let me save you | 
time and strength by finding out what you want, 
where you want it and the price you want to pay. 
You get my personal service without cost to you. 


Write Mrs. Wilbur Lyon, so0o0 Fifth Ave. 
Telephone Penn. 1365 








ATREES 


* JUST FOR FUN X* 
LATEST MUSIC GOOD FLOOR -BEST FOOD 
DINNER 1.26 OR A LA CARTE 


CHRISTOPHE? 
STREET 


NCAR 6 Ave 


NN SIN LOM Before and after the Play 
CONSTANTINO PREPARES 
CANAPE FOUR TREES 











Where 
Delicious 
Southern Food 
Is Served 
in a Cosy 
Atmosphere 





PALA 
*BLE U* 
Luncheon - Tea’ Dinner 


Special Table d'Hote Dinner, 5:30-8:30 
Open Sundays 


58 West soth Street. Circle 1268 














A VILLA IN WESTCHESTER 
Three Year Lease 


An eight room house with two baths, a three 
car garage including a four room apartment for 
servants, on a three acre pine-covered estate 


through which a picturesque brook runs, in the 
heart of an exclusive and restricted residential 
colony. The owner is desirous of leasing “Stony 


Brook Cottage’’ for three years. Inquiries may be 
made through Dept. VIW.—-Tue New Yorker 





RUSSIAN VILLAGE 


’ Restaurant ” 
> ——___—_——-¢- 
What an Atmosphere! 
Dinner .75 to $1.10 


What Food! 
Luncheon .65 


After theatre Supper * Russian Balalaika Orchestra 
157 Second Avenue at 10th Street 


X@LEARN TO SWIM 


J) 





j with grace and ease. Effective reduc- 
ing methods; exclusive pool; instruc- 
tion by international exponents. 

x) Send for Booklet M. 

eat MARY BEATON SCHOOL 

sit OF SWIMMING 


=) 1 WEST 67th STREET 
= Trafalgar 3162 Susquehana 8440 
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Into this large and sunny room, the office of the president of a manufacturing 

concern, it would not have done at all to place the usual commercial furniture 

This Modified Lows XIV Suite, however, has preserved the tone of cheerfulness 
and added a distinction all it: own. 


‘Tue man who sits in a dismal, colorless 
office, the companion of antiquated furni- 
ture, can’t escape from the influence of 
his surroundings. To such a man we 
would suggest that he give up any idea 
he may possibly have that good wark can't 
be done in an attractively furnished office. 
For we can tell him of many practical 
advantages that have accrued to those 
who have commissioned us to _ install 
furniture that gave their offices a new 
atmosphere of cordiality and brightness. 


The WILLIAM F. WHOLEY CO. ie 


EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
11 East 36th Street - - - - - - New York City 


Telephone Caledonia 9810 








“More than the sale of merchandise — a Service in the Fitness of Things” 
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FROM THE PRESS OF 
DOUGLAS C, MCMURTRIE 
NEW YORK 
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the Hotel Mayest:c towers in spacious dignity over the fivids ot Central 
Park, affording from its windows a picture of varied loveliness by dav and 


night, in winter. spring or summer. 


Set apart in its superb location from mid-city congestion and clatte: 
it is yet in close touch with all worth-while metropolitan interests, theatres. 
shops. art galleries and clubs. Four means of transportation are almost at 


its very doors. 


For beauty and convenience of location then—the Hotel Mujesti- 
But of even greater importance are appointments and service, and in these 
essentials, too, the Majestic has won enviable prestige. 

The rooms, single or en suite, are large and sunny. They have that 
delightful privacy of one’s own home. Everywhere you will discove: 
willing, tactful, intelligent service which insures comfortable living. With 
the necessary emphasis on delicious food. dining is further enhanced by 


unusually fine music and dancing. 


And everywhere is the spirit of genuine but unobtrusive hospstality. 
which perhaps more than anything else accounts for the popularity of the 


Hotel Majestic. 


™. 
Copila ys Prinseuch 


ajestic dyotel 
RESTAURANTS 


Two West 72ND STREET 
Entire Block Fronting Central Park 


New Yorx City 


TELEPHONE ENDICOTT 190¢ 








How to Reach the 
Hotel Majestic 
By Motor 


From points northeast dow 
Fifth Ave. to Central Park, 
through to 72nd St. exit 

From points north, down River 
side Drive to 72nd St., tur 
east on 72nd St 

From Long Island, Queensbor 
Bridge to 6oth St., through 
Central Park to 72nd St. exit 

From points south and west 
Fifth Ave. to Central Park 
through to 72nd St. exit 


By Subway 


West Side-7th Ave. 
Interboro or “IRT™) to 72nd 
St station, W ilk east two 
blocks 


East Side-Lexington Ave. 
Change at Grand Central for 
Times Sg. shuttle, thence by 
West side Subway to 72nd St 


Broadway (Brooklyn or 
“BMT” Subway 
Change to West Side sub 
at Times Sq 


Elevated R. R. 
(6th or oth) Aves. to 72nd 
St. station 


Wal 


Surface Cars 
To 72nd St. 


Fifth Avenue “Bus” Service 


Points of Interest 


Readily accessible trom the Ma 
jestic. Theatres and principal 
shops—-subway to Times Sq 
or 34th St 


Grand Central Terminal 
Subway to Times Sq.—-shuttk 
train to station 


Pennsylvania Station 
Subway to 34th St. 


Wall Street 
Subway to William and Wall 
St. station, or change to local 
it Chambers St. for Rector 
St. station (Trinity Church 


Madison Sq. Garden 
49th St. at 8th Ave.——subway 
local) to soth St 


Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 
8ard St. and sth Avenue—-1 
minutes’ walk across Central 


Park 


Museum of Natural 
History 
Central Park West and 76tl 


St., five minutes’ walk 


Bronx Park *‘Zoo’’ and 
Botanical Gardens 
Subway “Bronx Park” express 
to end of line 


Statue of Liberty and 
Aquarium 
Subway to. Battery Park 
change to local at Chambers 


St.) 


















































Dont delay the pleasure of smoking 
Lucky Strike —learn now what 
‘It's Toasted” really means to you 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“IT’S TOASTED" 
























































